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DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 


TUESDAY,  MARCH  9,  1993 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
Subcommittee  on  Europe  and  the  Middle  East, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:07  a.m.,  in  room 
2172,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  meeting  of  the  subcommittee  will 
come  to  order. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  meets  today 
in  open  session  to  discuss  recent  developments  in  the  Middle  East. 
This  is  the  first  meeting  of  the  subcommittee  on  developments  in 
the  Middle  East  since  October  1,  1992,  and  the  first  since  President 
Clinton  was  elected  and  took  office. 

We  have  several  topics  of  interest  today:  Secretary  of  State 
Christopher's  recent  trip  to  the  Middle  East;  the  priorities  of  the 
new  administration  in  this  region  of  the  world;  Iraqi  compliance 
with  U.N.  Security  Council  resolutions;  the  progress  toward  the  re- 
starting of  the  Middle  East  peace  process;  U.S.  relations  with  the 
Gulf  States,  Jordan  and  Lebanon;  the  situation  in  Iran;  the  status 
of  U.S.  commercial  disputes  with  Saudi  Arabia;  and  the  human 
rights  records  of  countries  in  the  region. 

We  will  hear  testimony  today  from  the  Honorable  Edward  P. 
Djerejian,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Near  Eastern  Affairs.  I 
note  that  the  last  time  the  Assistant  Secretary  testified  before  this 
committee  it  was  on  behalf  of  the  Bush  administration.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  note  that  Mr.  Djerejian  has  retained  his  responsibilities 
for  the  Middle  East  region  in  the  new  Clinton  administration,  and 
comes  to  us  today  in  that  new  capacity. 

Mr.  Secretary,  we  congratulate  you  on  your  reappointment,  if 
that  is  the  appropriate  word,  as  the  Assistant  Secretary.  I  notice 
you  have  a  written  statement.  That,  of  course,  will  be  entered  into 
the  record  in  full.  As  you  recall,  we  always  have  a  few  questions 
for  you,  so  we  would  like  you  to  summarize  that  statement  if  you 
would  rather  quickly,  and  then  we  will  go  on  to  the  questions. 

You  are  welcome  today  and  it  is  nice  to  see  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  EDWARD  P.  DJEREJIAN,  ASSISTANT  SEC- 
RETARY FOR  NEAR  EASTERN  AND  SOUTH  ASIAN  AFFAIRS, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Mr.  Djerejian.  A  pleasure  to  be  here  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
thank  you  for  your  very  kind  remarks. 

(1) 


I  will  submit  the  statement  fully  into  the  record.  I  would  like  to 
touch  on  some  of  the  high  points,  if  I  may,  in  order  to  give  the 
frame  of  reference  for  the  ongoing  discussion  we  will  have  today. 

Secretary  Christopher's  trip  to  the  Middle  East  proved  to  be  a 
very  important  step  in  establishing  our  goals.  The  Secretary  went 
to  the  region  under  President  Clinton's  directive,  and  he  had  sev- 
eral important  objectives  in  mind. 

First,  to  demonstrate  his  belief  that  the  Middle  East  peace  proc- 
ess presented  an  opportunity  for  real  progress  in  the  period  ahead; 
and  conversely,  to  signal  our  awareness  that  this  is  a  region  which 
if  left  unattended  could  do  much  harm  to  vital  U.S.  interests. 

Second,  to  promote  other  important  objectives  of  our  policy, 
namely:  Concern  about  human  rights  and  broader  political  partici- 
pation in  the  region;  the  promotion  of  American  business  and  com- 
mercial opportunities  abroad  and  the  need  to  end  the  secondary 
and  tertiary  aspects  of  the  Arab  economic  boycott.  Another  very  im- 
portant objective  was  to  reassure  our  allies  in  the  region  that  we 
expect  Iraq's  full  compliance,  and  I  must  stress  full  compliance, 
with  all  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  resolutions.  Further, 
the  trip  was  aimed  at  recognizing  the  importance  we  attach  to  Leb- 
anon's continuing  to  make  progress  toward  full  independence  and 
economic  recovery. 

Secretary  Christopher  returned  from  his  trip  satisfied  that  we 
made  some  progress  on  all  of  these  issues,  which  enables  us  to 
move  forward  in  meeting  these  objectives  in  the  period  ahead. 

ARAB-ISRAELI  PEACE  PROCESS 

On  the  peace  process,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, we  are  now  poised  to  not  only  reinvigorate  that  process,  but 
shortly  to  resume  the  ninth  round  of  Arab-Israeli  peace  talks. 

As  you  well  know,  since  the  eighth  round  of  bilaterals  adjourned 
in  mid-December,  there  has  been  a  hiatus  in  the  negotiations.  The 
Secretary's  trip  to  the  region  was  instrumental  in  our  being  able 
to  push  this  process  forward.  The  results  of  the  Secretary's  discus- 
sions in  the  region  allowed  him,  in  Geneva,  to  announce  with  Rus- 
sian Foreign  Minister  Kozyrev  our  intention  to  issue  invitations  to 
the  negotiating  parties  for  the  ninth  round  of  bilaterals  in  April, 

We  are  intent  in  playing  a  very  active  role  in  pushing  peace  proc- 
ess negotiations  forward,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  President  and  the 
Secretary  have  enunciated  the  concept  of  the  United  States  being 
a  full  partner  in  these  negotiations.  That  concept  basically  means 
that  we  are  prepared  to  play  the  role  of  an  intermediary,  a 
facilitator,  to  use  the  good  offices  of  the  United  States  to  promote 
agreements  between  the  parties  and  to  help  narrow  the  differences 
between  the  parties  during  these  negotiations. 

It  does  not  mean  that  the  United  States  is  going  to  be  an  arbiter, 
a  mediator  or  a  judge.  It  does  not  mean  that  our  role  is  to  pressure 
any  of  the  parties  in  coming  to  agreements.  But  certainly,  given  the 
credibility  the  United  States  has,  along  with  our  cosponsors,  the 
Russians,  we  feel  that  we  can  play  a  very  instrumental  role  in 
bringing  the  parties  together  to  narrow  their  differences  at  the 
table. 

In  defining  full  partner,  there  is  one  very  important  proviso,  and 
that  is  that,  in  order  for  the  United  States  to  play  the  role  of  full 


partner,  we  must  have  the  parties  not  only  come  to  the  table  for 
negotiations,  but  also  to  come  to  the  table  prepared  with  meaning- 
ful positions  that  can  help  narrow  the  substantive  differences  be- 
tween them.  Since  Madrid  we  have  had  eight  rounds  of  negotia- 
tions and  the  parties  are  now  focused  on  the  three  major  concepts 
of  the  negotiations:  land,  peace  and  security. 

Progress  has  been  made.  The  time  now  has  come  to  really  accel- 
erate this  progress,  narrow  differences,  and,  hopefully,  come  to 
agreements.  We  are  hopeful  that  much  can  be  achieved  in  1993, 
and  it  is  our  intent  to  push  this  forward. 

PALESTINIAN  DEPORTEES 

My  statement  deals  with  the  deportee  issue,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
some  detail,  and  I  will  not  go  into  those  details  unless  you  or  the 
members  have  further  questions  on  that. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that  Secretary  Christopher  and 
Prime  Minister  Rabin,  at  the  very  inception  of  the  new  administra- 
tion, engaged  in  very  serious  bilateral  discussions  in  which  the  Is- 
raeli-U.S.  understanding  moved  the  deportee  issue  forward  in  a 
very  significant  way. 

The  decision  to  allow  101  deportees  back  immediately  was  one 
aspect  of  that  understanding.  An  accelerated  review  process  by  the 
Israelis,  in  terms  of  independent  reviews  and  appeals  for  the  de- 
portees is  another  aspect.  The  fact  that  the  Prime  Minister  of  Is- 
rael decided  to  halve  the  period  of  time  the  deportees  would  be  out 
on  the  deportation  means  that,  at  the  very  latest,  in  December  of 
this  year  every  last  deportee  will  be  able  to  return. 

The  Palestinians  told  us  that  they  could  not  really  point  to  just 
an  Israeli-U.S.  understanding.  The  President  of  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  subsequently  undertook  an  initiative  in  which  the 
Security  Council  took  cognizance  of  this  understanding,  plus  some 
other  elements  which  further  pushed  this  issue  forward. 

When  the  Secretary  was  in  Israel  and  in  Jerusalem,  in  his  dis- 
cussions with  Prime  Minister  Rabin  and  the  Israeli  Government, 
and  the  Palestinians,  especially  Faisal  Husseni,  who  was  leading 
the  Palestinian  delegation,  further  efforts  were  undertaken  and 
further  progress  was  made.  I  want  to  bring  your  attention  to  a  very 
important  statement  that  the  Prime  Minister  of  Israel  made  at  the 
press  conference  at  the  end  of  the  meetings  between  Secretary 
Christopher  and  himself,  in  which  he  cited  that  the  deportations 
were  unprecedented  and  an  exception.  This  was  another  element  of 
our  mutual  efforts  to  move  the  deportee  issue  to  the  point  where 
we  could  move  smartly  on  the  peace  process  negotiations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  discussions  that  the  Secretary  had  in  the  re- 
gion with  the  leadership,  Arab,  Israeli  and  Palestinian,  were  very 
significant.  Not  only  was  it  important  for  Secretary  Christopher  to 
deliver  very  important  messages  from  President  Clinton  to  the 
leadership,  but  also  the  establishment  of  the  rapport  and  relations 
with  the  Arab,  Israeli,  and  Palestinian  leaders  that  he  met  with  is 
essential  in  terms  of  the  United  States  playing  its  role  as  an  honest 
broker  and  as  a  full  partner. 

I  can  report  that  excellent  relations,  substantive  and  working  re- 
lations, were  established  which  will  help  facilitate  the  role  the 
United  States  must  play  in  moving  the  peace  process  forward. 


All  the  parties  expressed  their  appreciation  for  an  active  U.S. 
role  in  the  Arab-Israeli  peace  process.  Obviously,  the  Secretary's 
discussions  also  hit  on  a  number  of  important  bilateral  issues  in 
each  country  which  I  have  characterized  in  the  statement,  but 
which  I  will  not  repeat  for  the  sake  of  time  here. 

KUWAIT,  SAUDI  ARABIA . 

Another  very  important  aspect  of  the  visit,  Mr.  Chairman,  was 
the  Secretary's  visit  to  Saudi  Arabia  and  to  Kuwait,  in  which  the 
issues  of  Gulf  security  were  addressed,  plus  many  other  issues  on 
our  bilateral  agenda,  including  Iraq,  the  Arab  economic  boycott, 
and  issues  of  broader  political  participation  and  human  rights. 

In  Kuwait,  the  Secretary  made  a  very  significant  statement  in 
which  he  made  it  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  the  United  States 
will  not  tolerate  Iraq's  not  complying  with  all  of  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  resolutions.  The  Secretary  enunciated  President 
Clinton's  very  clear  policy  that  the  United  States  expects  Iraq  to 
comply  with  all  of  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  resolutions, 
that  this  was  essential,  and  that  the  United  States  stood  firmly  be- 
hind the  security  and  the  integrity  of  the  states  in  the  area  against 
any  future  aggression.  This  statement  was  very  important  in  send- 
ing a  signal  to  the  region,  and  especially  to  the  regime  in  Iraq  and 
to  any  other  potential  regimes  that  may  wish  to  seek  hegemony  in 
that  vital  part  of  the  world  which  contains  two-thirds  of  the  world's 
proven  petroleum  reserves  that  the  security  of  that  region  is  a  vital 
U.S.  interest. 

ARAB  BOYCOTT 

On  the  Arab  economic  boycott,  I  know  how  important  an  issue 
this  is  to  members  of  this  committee.  The  Secretary  made  very 
clear  that  the  United  States  finds  it  very  difficult  to  understand 
how  American  companies  can  be  discriminated  against  by  this  boy- 
cott, and  that  we  expect  specific  actions,  especially  on  ending  the 
secondary  and  tertiary  aspects  of  that  boycott.  I  will  be  glad  to  dis- 
cuss this  further  with  the  members  if  they  so  wish. 

Those  are  the  highlights,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  trip.  I  am  now 
prepared  to  answer  any  questions  that  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee wish  to  raise. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Djerejian  appears  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  hearing.] 

ARAB-ISRAELI  PEACE  PROCESS 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Let  us  begin.  We  have  a  new  Secretary  of  State.  We  have  a  new 
President.  What  kind  of  continuity  and  what  kind  of  change  will 
we  see  in  Middle  East  policy  under  the  new  administration? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  There  are  elements  of  both  continuity  and 
change  in  the  new  administration.  First,  continuity  in  terms  of  the 
priority  that  is  given  to  the  Arab-Israeli  peace  process,  and  the 
U.S.  role  in  that  peace  process  as  an  honest  broker. 

The  change  we  see  in  this  role  is  the  concept  of  full  partnership, 
which  I  defined,  and  I  think  it  is  an  important  change.  It  is  a  sig- 
nal to  the  parties  that  the  United  States  is  prepared  to  be  very  ac- 


tive  in  helping  them  narrow  their  differences  during  the  negotia- 
tions, but  that  we  expect  the  parties,  after  eight  rounds  of  negotia- 
tions, to  come  to  the  table  with  meaningful  positions  that  could 
help  narrow  the  differences  between  them.  And  in  this  respect,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  are  actively  working  with  the  parties,  the  Israelis, 
the  Arab  countries  that  are  involved  in  negotiations,  and  the  Pal- 
estinians, in  prior  consultations,  to  help  facilitate  a  positive  start 
to  the  next  round  of  negotiations. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Secretary,  when  you  were  here  last  we 
asked  you  about  the  role  of  the  United  States  in  the  peace  negotia- 
tions. You  used  the  phrases  "honest  broker",  "catalyst",  and  "driv- 
ing force".  The  term  "full  partnership"  is  distinguished  from  those 
terms,  I  gather? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Exactly. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  And  what  it  means,  in  effect,  is  a  much 
more  active  role  by  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  That  is  correct. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Is  that  the  way  you  pursue  it? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  That  is  correct. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Now,  does  that  mean  we  are  going  to  be 
sitting  at  the  negotiating  table  with  the  parties? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Not  necessarily,  because  the  new  administration 
is  adhering  to  the  Madrid  rules,  which  means  that  the  cosponsors 
cannot  be  at  the  actual  negotiating  table  unless  both  parties  to  the 
negotiations  jointly  invite  them  in. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Are  we  going  to  be  making  proposals  and 
producing  drafts? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  We  will  certainly  be  exchanging  ideas  with  them. 
Whether  we  are  going  to  be  proposing  specific  drafts,  I  cannot  an- 
swer that  question  now.  But  certainly,  in  terms  of  substantive 
ideas  and  exchanging  ideas  with  the  parties,  we  will  be  prepared 
to  do  that. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  We  are  not  changing  the  concept  of  direct 
talks  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  In  no  way,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  And  we  are  not 

Mr.  Djerejian.  We  feel  that  is  essential. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  We  are  not  going  to  impose  a  settlement 
in  any  way? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Absolutely  not. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Now,  have  the  Israelis  indicated  any  res- 
ervation about  this  concept  of  full  partnership? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  We  have  obviously  been  in  very  close  contact 
with  the  Israeli's.  They  accept  an  active  American  role.  They  real- 
ize that  the  United  States  can  play  a  very  productive  role  in  help- 
ing to  facilitate  forward  movement  on  these  negotiations.  We  have 
been,  are,  and  will  be  discussing  this  issue,  especially  with  Prime 
Minister  Rabin,  when  he  is  here  Friday  and  Monday. 

HUMAN  rights 

Chairman  Hamilton.  We  were  talking  a  little  earlier  about 
change  in  continuity.  Now,  one  of  the  things  President  Clinton  has 
spoken  often  about  is  a  pro-democracy  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Djerejian.  That  is  correct. 


Chairman  Hamilton.  How  does  that  spell  itself  out  in  the  Mid- 
dle East? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Well,  how  that  spells  itself  out,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  that  this  issue  of  democratization  and  broader  political  participa- 
tion has  a  very  high  priority  for  the  new  administration.  How  it 
spells  itself  out  is  that  at  every  occasion  the  United  States  will  be 
promoting  this  goal  of  getting  the  societies  of  the  Middle  East  to 
look  at  how  they  can  broaden  political  participation  in  their  soci- 
eties, and,  where  possible,  to  start  the  democratization  process. 

Now,  v/e  have  seen  examples  of  this  which  we  think  are  certainly 
encouraging.  For  example,  in  Jordan.  Jordan  has  embarked  on  a 
democratization  process  which  is  significant,  and  as  witnessed  by 
the  National  Assembly  elections,  and  this  is  not  an  easy  task  for 
these  countries,  especially  Jordan,  because  when  you  look  at  it,  I 
believe  out  of  the  80  members  of  the  National  Assembly  there  is 
a  large  proportion,  I  think  about  22,  who  are  identified  with  the 
Muslim  Brotherhood,  and  there  are  about  11  or  12  additional  who 
are  identified  as  Islamists.  But  still  the  democratization  process  is 
considered  important  enough  by  the  king  and  his  government  that 
they  are  proceeding  with  it  in  a  very  serious  way. 

AMBASSADOR  HARROP'S  SPEECH 

Chairman  Hamilton.  I  want  to  come  back  to  this  in  a  few  min- 
utes, Mr.  Secretary,  the  change  and  the  continuity  in  Middle  East 
policy,  but  I  do  also  want  to  call  to  your  attention  the  speech  that 
our  Ambassador  in  Israel  gave  just  recently,  in  which  he  said  that 
it  may  be  difficult  to  maintain  our  economic  aid  at  its  current  high 
level.  And  then  I  notice  that  in  the  State  Department  briefing  yes- 
terday Mr.  Boucher  said  that  Ambassador  Harrop  was  not  speak- 
ing on  instructions.  His  remarks  on  possible  aid  cuts  may  perhaps 
be  a  reflection  of  his  own  personal  views.  I  do  want  to  make  clear 
he  was  not  speaking  on  instructions. 

Now,  maybe  you  can  clarify  this  for  us.  This  really  is  quite  an 
extraordinary  statement  for  an  ambassador  to  make  on  his  own.  It 
may  prove  difficult,  he  says,  to  maintain  our  economic — why  would 
he  say  something  like  that?  I  presume  it  is  not  policy. 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Well,  basically,  the  speech  that  he  gave  was  ad- 
dressing several  issues  involving  economic  reform.  It  centered  real- 
ly on  the  economic  reform  question,  and  obviously  the  aid  issue. 

Let  me  make  it  clear,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  President's  fiscal 
year  1994  budget  maintains  current  aid  levels  to  Israel,  and  it  is 
our  intention  to  continue  significant  levels  of  aid  to  Israel.  Obvi- 
ously, it  is  no  secret  to  anyone  here  that 

Chairman  Hamilton.  No  change  for  this  year? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  No  change  for  this  year,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  our 
budget  problems  obviously  are  very  real,  but  we  have  promised  the 
Israeli's  our  best  faith  effort  and  commitment  to  address  Israel's 
need. 

I  must  state  also  that  our  commitment  to  Israel's  security  and 
preserving  its  qualitative  edge  is  unshakable,  and  that  qualitative 
edge  I  want  to  define  over  any  likely  combination  of  aggressors.  So 
I  do  not  think  there  should  be  any  ambiguity  in  terms  of  our  policy. 


Chairman  Hamilton.  Well,  if  there  is  no  ambiguity  and  if  the 
aid  levels  are  the  same,  why  would  the  American  Ambassador  put 
that  kind  of  a  statement  into  his  speech? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  I  cannot — I  think  that  question  should  be  more 
addressed  to  the  Ambassador.  But  I  want  to 

Chairman  Hamilton.  His  speech  was  not  cleared,  I  take  it,  by 
you  or  by  Secretary  Christopher? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  The  speech  was  not  cleared  by  me,  that  is  cor- 
rect. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Was  it  cleared  by  Secretary  Christopher? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  I  do  not  believe  so. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  No? 

Mr.  Djerejl\n.  But  I  do  want  to  make  it  clear  that  the  Ambas- 
sador has  the  confidence  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  he  is  our  Ambassador  to  Israel. 

Let  me  say  one  thing,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  certainly  as  this  com- 
mittee knows  well 

Mr.  Lantos.  May  I  raise  a  question,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Surely.  Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Lantos.  I  find  a  profound  contradiction,  Mr.  Secretary,  in 
your  last  statement.  If  this  is  not  U.S.  Government  policy,  and 
than  an  ambassador  makes  a  statement  on  a  significant  issue, 
which  is  not  in  line  with  U.S.  foreign  policy,  how  then  does  he 
enjoy  the  full  confidence  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Presi- 
dent? 

Have  you  discussed  this  statement  with  him?  Has  the  Secretary 
discussed  this  statement  with  him?  Where  do  we  stand  with  this 
issue,  or  do  we  have  two  policies? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  We  do  not  have  two  policies,  Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Well,  then,  has  there  been  an  attempt 

Mr.  Djerejian.  What  I  have  stated  is  our  policy,  and  I  want  to 
make  that  clear,  in  terms  of  aid  to  Israel. 

Mrs.  Meyers.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

I  think  what  he  has  said  is  that  there  is  no  change  this  year,  but 
I  do  believe  that  the  Clinton  budget  shows  a  nonspecified  $1V2  to 
$2  billion  change  over  a  5-year  period  in  foreign  aid  generally.  And 
so  obviously  some  changes  are  going  to  be  made. 

Mr.  Lantos.  But  not  at  the  Ambassadorial  level. 

Mrs.  Meyers.  No. 

Mr.  Lantos.  So  my  question  is,  if  the  Ambassador  makes  such 
statements,  do  these  statements  have  the  tacit  approval  of  the  ad- 
ministration, of  you,  the  Secretary  of  State?  Was  there  any  discus- 
sion between  any  higher  ranking  official  and  the  Ambassador  con- 
cerning this  statement? 

Our  chairman  said  this  was  a  startling  statement. 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Right. 

Mr.  Lantos.  And  it  was. 

Mr.  Djerejian.  As  I  said,  I  did  not  clear  the  Ambassador's  state- 
ments beforehand. 

Mr.  Lantos.  And  have  you  talked  to  him  after? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  I  talked  to  him  afterwards  and  I  would  like  to 
maintain  the  confidentiality  of  my  discussions  with  our  Ambas- 
sador. But  what  I  want  to  make  clear,  Congressman  Lantos,  is  that 
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what  I  have  stated  constitutes  the  American  pohcy  on  this  issue, 
and  there  should  be  no  ambiguity  on  that. 

CASH  FLOW  FINANCING 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Secretary,  before  I  go  to  Mr.  Levy  for 
the  next  round  of  questioning,  I  noted  the  press  reports  of  your  ap- 
pearance yesterday  before  Chairman  Obey's  subcommittee,  and  his 
concern  about  this  practice  of  cash  flow  financing.  I  just  want  to 
indicate  that  I  am  in  agreement  with  Chairman  Obey  there.  The 
administration  often  says  to  us,  on  the  one  hand,  that  they  under- 
stand they  cannot  go  out  and  enter  into  binding  commitments  for 
future  financing  with  foreign  countries,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
have  a  situation  here  today  where  cash  fiow  financing  require- 
ments for  these  large  recipients  of  foreign  aid — Israel  and  Egypt 
and  Turkey,  for  example — total  very  large  sums  of  money.  And  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  situation  really  restricts  our  ability  in  the  fu- 
ture to  deal  with  aid  fiows.  I  wonder  what  thought  you  have  given 
to  that  and  what  steps  you  have  in  mind  to  get  the  situation  under 
control. 

Mr.  Djerejian.  It  is  a  very  important  issue  that  both  Chairman 
Obey  and  yourself  are  raising.  We  are  looking  into  this  very  seri- 
ously, in  terms  of  what  needs  to  be  done  in  the  future,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

As  you  know,  our  aid  programs  to  these  countries  target  eco- 
nomic growth  and  stability  while  helping  these  countries  meet 
their  legitimate  defense  needs.  Obviously,  the  best  solution  is  for 
economic  reforms  in  these  countries  that  will  strengthen  their 
economies  so  that  they  can  meet  their  own  security  needs,  and  that 
is  one  of  the  major  thrusts  of  our  policies,  of  course,  is  the  economic 
reform  programs. 

As  I  stated  yesterday,  another  major  thrust  of  our  policy  that 
gets  at  this  in  a  macro  sense  is  the  Arab-Israeli  peace  process.  In- 
deed, if  we  can  help  resolve  this  confiict  and  get  a  peace  settle- 
ment, certainly  the  national  defense  burdens  of  these  countries, 
Mr.  Chairman,  which  are  so  heavily  weighted  on  this  conflict,  can 
be  reduced.  And  with  that  reduction,  obviously,  the  societies  can 
then — they  are  not  going  to  need  the  level  of  armaments  that  they 
seek  now  and  in  the  immediate  future. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Well,  that  is  correct,  Mr.  Secretary,  but 
these  countries  enter  into  military  contracts  on  an  ongoing  basis. 
They  are  building  up  massive  requirements  for  future  financing.  I 
know  you  recognize  this  problem. 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Right. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  And  the  assumption  lies  then  that  the 
funds  will  simply  be  straight-lined  in  the  future.  And  if  you  per- 
chance had  a  Congress  come  along  here  in  a  few  years,  or  an  ad- 
ministration, and  say  we  are  going  to  change  the  levels  of  funding, 
we  really  will  not  be  able  to  because  they  have  got  these  future  fi- 
nancing requirements  locked  in. 

Egypt,  for  example,  has  a  pipeline  of  existing  contractual  obliga- 
tions that  is  over  $4  billion  already,  and  obligations  to  pay  under 
those  contracts. 

Well,  I  know  we  cannot  solve  that  problem  here,  but  I  think 
Chairman  Obey  was  quite  right  in  pointing  out  the  impact  that 


these  military  contracts  are  having  on  the  aid  flows  here,  and  it  is 
a  very,  very  serious  cash-flow  problem. 

Mr.  Djerejian.  We  have  given  some  thought  to  this  issue  over- 
night, if  you  will,  and  I  hope  to  have  a  very  specific  response  to  you 
very  shortly. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  All  right.  We  look  forward  to  that. 

Mr.  Djerejian.  And  to  Chairman  Obey. 

[The  following  was  subsequently  submitted  for  the  record.! 

Our  policy  is  to  do  cash  flow  financing  on  an  exceptional  basis  where  it  is  nec- 
essary to  help  countries  meet  their  legitimate  defense  needs  through  a  program  that 
will  continue  for  a  number  of  years.  Cash  flow  financing  does  not  legally  commit 
the  USG  to  provide  given  levels  of  aid  in  future  years.  In  the  exceptional  case  of 
a  cash  flow  financed  sale,  the  Department  of  Defense  reserves  funding  for  only  the 
first  year's  payment.  We  promise  to  make  our  best  efforts  to  provide  necessary  lev- 
els of  aid  until  the  program's  completion.  The  buyer  agrees  to  provide  full  funding 
of  the  program  should  U.S.  funding  not  be  available. 

In  any  case,  DOD  attempts  to  minimize  the  potential  impact  of  decreases  in  aid 
levels  by:  (1)  holding  in  escrow  "termination  liability"  funds  to  protect  against  the 
costs  of  an  unexpected  contract  termination  (except  in  the  case  of  Israel);  and  (2) 
finding  an  alternate  buyer  to  take  over  the  contract  and  payments  if  necessary. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Levy. 

ARMS  sales 

Mr.  Levy.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

We  have  heard  an  awful  lot  about  the  importance  of  restraining 
the  sale  of  arms  to  countries  in  the  Middle  East,  and  despite  that 
we  see  the  British  Government  is  selling  aircraft  to  Saudi  Arabia, 
and  tanks  to  Oman,  and  we  see  the  sale  of  tanks  to  Kuwait,  and 
F-15's  to  Saudi  Arabia,  and  at  least  partly  in  response  to  this  we 
know  that  Israel  feels  the  need  to  engage  in  a  multibillion  dollar 
purchase  of  American  aircraft  next  year. 

I  just  wondering  what  your  sense  is  of  the  administration's  policy 
with  regard  to  the  issue  of  controlling  or  restraining  arms  sales  to 
the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Well,  it  is  a  major  concern,  of  course,  to  get  a 
hook  onto  an  unbridled  arms  race.  What  we  see  in  the  Middle  East, 
first  of  all,  is  the  necessity  to  elaborate  policies  of  nonproliferation 
in  terms  of — especially  in  terms  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 
That  is  one  of  the  most  pressing  concerns  that  we  have.  And  we 
are  concerned.  Congressman,  obviously,  about  what  we  discovered 
specifically  in  Iraq  after  Desert  Storm  of  how  advanced  Saddam 
Hussein's  WMD  inventory  was.  And,  again,  I  want  to  point  out  the 
absolute  necessity  which  this  administration  is  committed  to  in 
terms  of  not  only  the  identification  and  destruction  of  Iraq's  re- 
maining WMD  arsenal,  but  also  the  necessity  for  long-term  mon- 
itoring which  is  essential  so  that  Iraq  cannot  pose  a  threat  to  its 
neighbors  in  the  future. 

We  are  equally  concerned  with  Iran's  ambitions  for  weapons  of 
mass  destruction.  Iran  has  embarked  on  a  program  which  in  the 
next  10  years  could  have  very  serious  implications  for  security  in 
the  whole  Gulf  region. 

The  capability  of  various  countries  in  the  Middle  East  in  the  nu- 
clear field,  and  also  in  surface-to-surface  missiles  that  can  be 
tipped  with  weapons  of  mass  destruction  is  obviously  one  of  our 
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greatest  concerns  in  terms  of  a  future  battlefield  in  the  Middle 
East. 

Therefore,  our  first  approach  is  nonproliferation,  nuclear  and  CW 
and  BW,  to  establish  a  regime  where,  for  example,  precursors  are 
prevented  from  getting  to  these  countries  and  technology  is  pre- 
vented from  getting  into  these  countries  for  not  only  the  weapons 
themselves  but  also  for  the  launchers  and  the  missiles  that  can 
carry  them. 

Mr.  Levy.  Can  we  control  that? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  We  can  help  control  it,  but  we  cannot  control  it 
alone.  We  need  to  have  the  support  of  our  allies  and  major  sources 
of  such  weaponry  and  precursors,  and  that  is  something  that  we 
must  do  in  a  multilateral  context. 

The  success  of  our  efforts  really  depends  on  our  ability  to  get  a 
multilateral,  international  regime  in  place.  We  have  the  Missile 
Technology  Control  Regime,  which  is  very  important  in  this  re- 
spect. And  we,  in  our  own  arms  sales,  try  to  establish  the  stand- 
ards of  nondestabilizing  weapons  sales,  taking  into  consideration 
their  legitimate  defense  needs. 

So  you  are  putting  your  finger,  Congressman,  on  something  that 
is  very  real,  very  pressing,  and  very  dangerous.  The  administration 
is  now  elaborating  its  review  and  policy  approach  to  these  very  is- 
sues. 

Mr.  Levy.  Is  it  your  sense  that  any  balance  that  may  have  ex- 
isted has  shifted  in  any  way,  or  does  any  balance  that  may  have 
existed  still  exist? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  With  the  destruction  of  Iraq's  arsenal,  the  mili- 
tary threat  balance  in  the  Middle  East  has  ameliorated  for  the  bet- 
ter in  terms  of  one  of  the  most  dangerous  regimes  and  its  ambi- 
tions against  its  neighbors,  and  also  against  Israel.  That  regime's 
military  potential  is  decreased.  So  in  that  respect  I  think  the  situa- 
tion has  gotten  better. 

But  what  we  are  seeing  is  the  intent  of  various  countries  to  pro- 
ceed on  nuclear  research  and  obtaining  surface-to-surface  missiles 
and  developing  their  CW  and  BW  capabilities  and  it  is  very  dis- 
turbing. Therefore,  the  intent  of  the  administration  is  to  give  very 
high  priority  to  nonproliferation  issues  and  to  get  the  most  effective 
possible  international  regime  in  place. 

I  am  not  in  a  position  at  this  point  to  elaborate  on  what  specific 
policies  will  be  carried  out,  because  the  administration  is  giving 
this  priority  attention  now.  I  think  there  will  be  other  officials  of 
the  administration  that  will  be  able  to  address  this  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

Chairman  HAMILTON.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Levy.  Yes. 

Chairman  HAMILTON.  Do  you  see  any  change  in  policy  on  arms 
sales  compared  with  the  previous  administration,  or  would  you  say 
this  was  one  of  the  areas  of  continuity?  Is  there  a  higher  priority 
here  or  not? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  I  think  there  is  going  to  be  a  higher  priority  on 
the  restraint  of  arms  sales,  and  also  concomitantly,  Mr.  Chairman, 
impressing  upon  certain  countries  the  need  for  them  to  move  for- 
ward on  human  rights  issues  and  democratization  issues.  I  am  not 
in  the  position  to  enunciate  new  policy  at  this  stage,  because  these 
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very  important  issues  are  under  review  by  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion. But  I  can  tell  you  just  accompanying  the  Secretary  of  State 
on  his  trip  to  the  Middle  East,  I  have  seen  the  priority  that  he  at- 
taches, and  obviously  the  President  attached  to  tne  issues  of 
human  rights,  democratization,  economic  reform  and  social  justice. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  And  arms  sales  restraint? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  And  arms  sales  restraint,  yes.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Levy. 

Mr.  Levy.  I  was  concluding.  I  thank  you.  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  you. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Deutsch. 

ARAB-ISRAELI  PEACE  PROCESS 

Mr.  Deutsch.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  thank  you,  Mr. 
Secretary. 

If  you  can  elaborate  a  little  bit  on  what  you  see  as  the  prospects 
for  peace  in  the  Middle  East  after  your  last  trip  and  also  specifi- 
cally the  commitment  to  attend  the  ninth  round  of  the  peace  talks 
in  Geneva. 

Mr.  Djerejlvn.  We  are  encouraged  by  the  discussions  that  Sec- 
retary Christopher  had  in  the  region.  One  of  the  major  messages 
that  he  was  given  by  the  leadership — Arab,  Israeli  and  Palestin- 
ian— was  the  very  strong  recommitment  to  the  negotiations  and  the 
Arab-Israeli  peace  process  as  virtually  the  only  way  out  of  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict.  Therefore,  that  recommitment  is  very  impor- 
tant, and  he  heard  it  from  all  the  parties. 

The  second  thing  that  the  Secretary  found  encouraging  was  that 
every  discussion  really  got  into  substance  right  away  on  key  nego- 
tiating issues  that  had  been  left  at  the  eighth  round.  This  is  a 
healthy  sign,  because  it  shows  that  the  leadership  of  these  coun- 
tries, and  the  Palestinians  we've  discussed  the  issue  with,  are  fo- 
cusing on  how  to  narrow  the  differences  and  how  to  make  progress 
during  the  ninth  round.  The  Secretary  was  able  to  engage  in  very 
serious  exchanges  with  all  those  interlocutors  on  this. 

I  will  tell  you,  as  someone  who  has  been  involved  in  this  process 
from  its  inception,  I  was  heartened  by  the  immediate  engagement 
in  the  new  administration,  with  a  new  secretary  of  state,  with  a 
new  president,  and  I  think  this  shows  the  seriousness  of  intent. 
The  reason  I  am  dwelling  on  this  is  very  important,  because  we 
deal  with  the  delegations  here.  To  get  this  confirmed  by  people  like 
King  Hussein,  Syrian  President  Assad,  the  Lebanese  leadership, 
Faisal  Husseni  and  the  Palestinians,  and  certainly  Prime  Minister 
Rabin  and  the  Israeli  leadership,  and  those  who  are  not  parties  to 
the  negotiation  but  who  play  an  important  role  in  encouraging 
these  negotiations — the  Egyptians  and  the  Saudis — is  not  insignifi- 
cant. 

We  also  came  away  from  the  region  with  a  clear  sense  that  the 
priority  attached  to  the  Arab-Israeli  peace  process  is  such  that  the 
Secretary  and  Foreign  Minister  Kozyrev  would  be  able  to  issue  in- 
vitations for  future  rounds,  which  we  will  be  doing  very  shortly. 

Mr.  Deutsch.  If  I  may  followup.  The  Secretary  specifically  talked 
about  his  opinion,  or  really  the  fact  that  the  Israelis  have  done  as 
much  as  they  can  to  resolve  the  deportee  issue.  And  I  am  curious 
what  your  assessment  is  of  what  needs  to  be  done  to  bring  the  Pal- 
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estinian  delegation  back  to  the  peace  table,  and  really  what  is  the 
Palestinian  position  on  the  deportee  issue  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Djerejian.  The  Secretary's  efforts  with  Prime  Minister 
Rabin,  and  his  direct  engagement  on  this  issue  with  the  Palestin- 
ians when  we  were  in  Jerusalem,  and  his  interaction  between  the 
Palestinians  and  Prime  Minister  Rabin,  plus  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  action  that  took  place,  has  moved  the  deportee 
issue  to  the  point  where  it  should  definitely  be  behind  us.  The  par- 
ties must  now  refocus  on  the  next  round  because,  again,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  these  negotiations  resume.  There  has  been  a  hiatus.  It  has 
been  too  long.  And  one  thing  we  learn  in  the  Middle  East  is  that 
hiatus  can  be  a  part  of  an  equation  for  not  moving  forward.  It  is 
not  just  standing  still,  but  things  can  go  backwards.  This  peace 
process  is  simply  too  important  for  the  future  of  the  region  and  the 
parties  for  it  to  be  left  unattended. 

Certainly  President  Clinton  and  Secretary  Christopher  have  in- 
fused a  new  energy  into  the  process,  and  we  are  confident  that  the 
parties  recognize  their  own  interests  in  coming  to  the  table.  We 
will  be  proceeding  on  this  in  the  next  few  days. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mrs.  Meyers. 

Mrs.  Meyers.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you  for  being 
here,  Mr.  Djerejian. 

Your  testimony,  as  usual,  is  excellent. 

JORDANIAN  SECURITY 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  couple  of  questions  about  Jordan.  There  was 
a  recent  article  in  Defense  News  that  said  that  we  were  really  bet- 
ter off  when  Jordan  was  in  a  stronger  military  position  so  that  it 
could  deter  Syria  and  other  stronger  Arab  states.  I  would  like  to 
know  if  this  is  a  real  cause  of  concern  to  you,  because  I  know  we 
have  reduced  our  aid,  but  they  were  getting  even  more  defense  aid 
from  Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia,  who  have  completely  stopped  their 
aid. 

One  of  the  results  of  this  has  been,  I  think,  that,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  deterioration,  complete  deterioration  of  their  armed  forces, 
they  are  selling  some  of  their  equipment. 

So  my  two  questions  of  you  are:  Are  they  selling  equipment?  Do 
we  know  who  they  are  selling  it  to  and  what  kinds  of  equipment, 
especially  since  a  lot  of  this  equipment  is  probably  U.S.  equipment? 
And,  second,  is  it  of  concern  to  you  that  Jordan  is  in  a  substantially 
weakened  position? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  I  am  not  aware,  in  terms  of  your  first  question, 
Congresswoman,  of  the  sale  of  equipment.  I  will  look  into  that  and 
get  you  a  specific  response. 

[The  following  was  subsequently  submitted  for  the  record.] 

As  a  result  of  down-sizing  their  forces,  and  in  a  financial  squeeze  partially  due 
to  reductions  and  interruptions  in  our  military  assistance,  the  Jordanian  Armed 
Forces  have  sold  a  limited  amount  of  excess  and  out-dated  U.S. -origin  miUtary 
equipment,  such  as  helicopters  to  Guatemala  in  1989.  More  recently,  the  Jordanians 
have  told  us  they  want  to  sell  5-7  F-5's  to  Indonesia.  These  aircraft  were  paid  for 
by  Foreign  Military  Financing,  thus  U.S.  permission  would  be  required  both  for  the 
transfer  itself  and  to  retain  the  proceeds.  Jordan  plans  to  use  the  money  from  such 
a  sale  to  support  and  upgrade  the  F-5's  remaining  in  its  inventoiy.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  such  sales  affect  the  overall  effectiveness  of  the  Jordanian  military. 
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The  primary  mission  of  the  Jordanian  military  is  preservation  of  border  integrity, 
mainly  preventing  smuggling  from  Iraq  and  Syria  and  stopping  armed  attacks  by 
extremists  into  Israel  and  the  occupied  territories.  The  military  is  also  a  key  ele- 
ment in  maintaining  social  stability  in  Jordan,  particularly  as  Jordan  continues  to 
democratize. 

In  terms  of  the  broader  question  you  have  posed,  it  certainly 
would  be  of  concern  to  us  if  Jordan  was  weakened,  and  if  its  mili- 
tary capabilities  were  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  threats  that  the 
Jordanian  Government  and  King  Hussein  have  faced  in  the  past, 
face  today,  and  will  face  in  the  future. 

The  Jordanian  armed  forces  have  been  a  vital  instrument  in 
maintaining  Jordan's  integrity,  and  allowing  the  King  and  his  gov- 
ernment to  move  forward  on  issues  that  have  been  quite  conten- 
tious within  Jordan  and  within  the  Arab  world.  Obviously,  Jordan's 
ability  to  move  forward  on  the  Arab-Israeli  peace  process  is  not  a 
risk-free  position,  and  it  needs  to  have  a  stable  position  at  home 
in  order  to  make  the  hard  decisions  for  peace. 

There  are  many  extremists  in  the  region,  and  extremist  trends 
that  are  of  great  concern  to  us  and  to  many  governments  and  peo- 
ples in  the  region  itself  Therefore,  it  is  very  important  to  do  what 
we  can  to  help  Jordan  both  in  terms  of  helping  its  economy, 
through  economic  assistance  programs,  and  helping  its  military 
through  FMF  programs. 

I  want  to  make  clear  here  that  before  we  make  any  decisions  on 
this  we  will  be  consulting  very  closely  with  Congress. 

We  feel  that  U.S.  military  assistance  to  Jordan  not  only 
reenforces  political  stability,  but  also  enables  the  Jordanian  mili- 
tary to  assure  the  security  of  its  border  with  Israel,  for  example. 
Jordan  has  also  provided  a  battalion  to  Restore  Hope  in  Somalia. 
Our  assistance  facilitates  Jordan's  efforts  in  this  and  other  U.N. 
missions,  including  Croatia,  Cambodia  and  Angola.  So  there  is  an 
international  dimension  in  our  support  for  the  Jordanian  armed 
forces. 

The  economic  support  funds  promote  projects  which  alleviate  the 
negative  effects  of  the  Gulf  War  on  Jordan's  economy  and  promote 
long-term  growth  and  internal  stability.  We  also  think  that  our  aid 
to  Jordan  will  facilitate  other  donors  to  make  commitments  of  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  Jordan. 

So  there  is  an  important  rationale  that  this  aid  serves  U.S.  inter- 
ests. And,  Congresswoman,  let  me  make  one  point  here.  King  Hus- 
sein and  his  government  and  his  chief  negotiator  at  the  Arab-Is- 
raeli peace  talks  have  played  a  very  positive  role  in  pushing  the 
Arab-Israeli  peace  process  forward,  and  in  playing  a  role  of  getting 
the  other  Arab  parties  and  the  Palestinians  to  adopt  as  construc- 
tive a  role  as  possible  to  move  that  process  forward. 

Mrs.  Meyers.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Would  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  Meyers.  Yes. 

JORDANIAN  ENFORCEMENT  OF  SANCTIONS 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Are  they  cooperating  fully  on  applying  the 
sanctions  to  Iraq? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  Secretary  Christopher  had 
an  extensive  discussion  on  this  very  subject  in  Amman  during  our 
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trip  with  Prime  Minister  Bin  Shaker  and  with  King  Hussein  and 
with  other  members  of  the  government. 

I  would  Hke  to  detail  a  little  of  that.  In  June  of  1992,  Jordan 
stepped  up  its  commitment  to  enforce  U.N.  sanctions  against  Iraq. 
Jordan's  efforts,  among  other  factors,  contributed  to  a  significant 
drop  off  in  illicit  trade  with  Iraq.  The  measures  included  beefing 
up  the  border  inspection  facilities,  reenforcing  inspection  proce- 
dures to  involve  both  military  and  customs  personnel,  issuing 
guidelines  to  the  business  community  on  proper  procedures  for 
U.N. -approved  shipments,  investigating  companies  involved  in  il- 
licit trade  with  Iraq,  and  appointing  a  so-called  sanctions  czar  in 
the  government  to  oversee  enforcement  from  the  policymaking  level 
to  the  front  line  level.  That  is  the  border,  the  Port  of  Aqaba,  and 
the  duty-free  zones. 

As  you  well  know,  Jordan's  enforcement  of  sanctions  is  critical  to 
the  sanctions  regime  against  Iraq,  given  the  geography  of  the  area. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  So  you  are  persuaded,  Mr.  Secretary,  that 
we  are  getting  full  cooperation  from  Jordan  now  with  respect  to  the 
sanctions? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Yes,  I  am,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Now,  there  have  been  ups  and  downs  as  you  well  know,  and  we 
have  discussed  these  in  the  past.  But  we  monitor  the  situation 
closely  and  if  we  see  something  that  we  find  disturbing,  we  go  di- 
rectly to  the  Jordanian  Government.  After  the  Secretary's  discus- 
sions in  Amman,  we  came  away  convinced  that  they  are  making 
every  effort. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Meyers. 

ISLAMIC  FUNDAMENTALISM 

Mrs.  Meyers.  I  have  one  more  question 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Surely. 

Mrs.  Meyers  [continuing].  That  I  think  will  be  a  little  shorter 
than  that,  Mr.  Djerejian. 

Egypt,  geographically  located  between  Sudan  and  Libya,  has  got 
to  be  in  a  very  difficult  position  for  Egypt.  Do  you  know  if  the  radi- 
cal Islamic  terrorists  in  Egypt  are  receiving  support  from  other 
countries? 

Mr.  Djerejl^N.  We  are  disturbed  by  what  we  see  as  support  of 
extremist  groups,  and  especially  Islamic  extremist  groups,  in  neigh- 
boring countries  from  Sudan  and  the  regime  there.  The  regime  in 
Sudan  makes  no  secret  of  its  adherence  to  supporting  such  groups. 
Therefore,  we  certainly  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  being 
done,  and  not  only  in  Egypt,  but  also  in  some  of  the  other  countries 
of  North  Africa.  So  that  is  happening  and  it  is  a  source  of  concern. 

Many  of  these  countries  have  indigenous  Islamic  groups,  and 
specifically  Islamic  extremist  groups.  And  countries  such  as  Sudan 
and  Iran  choose  targets  of  opportunity  to  exploit  these  movements 
for  their  own  ends. 

Mrs.  Meyers.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Pleasure  to  see  you,  Mr. 
Secretary. 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Thank  you,  sir. 
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VISA  FOR  OMAR  ABDURRAHMAN 


Mr.  Lantos.  Middle  East  terrorism  has  arrived  in  the  United 
States  with  the  bombing  of  the  World  Trade  Center.  I  would  like 
to  begin  my  questions  on  this  round  with  that  issue. 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Abdurrahman,  who  is  viewed  as  the  spir- 
itual leader  of  the  extremist  Islamic  groupings,  was  granted  a  visa 
to  the  United  States  some  time  back  despite  the  fact  that  he  was 
implicated  in  the  assassination  of  President  Anwar  Sadat. 

My  question  really  is  who  granted  him  the  visa?  What  kind  of 
followup  has  the  State  Department  undertaken  now  to  ascertain 
whether  his  visa  was  properly  granted?  What  type  of  a  visa  is  he 
on  now?  What  is  his  current  residence  status  in  the  United  States? 
Do  you  believe  that  Islamic  terrorists  look  to  him  as  a  spiritual 
guide?  Does  he  advocate  violence  and  political  murder?  And  why  is 
he  permitted  to  remain  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Well,  first,  Congressman  Lantos,  let  me  be  abso- 
lutely candid  with  you.  Abdurrahman  was  issued  a  U.S.  visa  in 
1990  in  error. 

Mr.  Lantos.  I  am  sorry? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  In  error. 

Mr.  Lantos.  It  was  a  mistake? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  It  was  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Lantos.  What  kind  of  a 

Mr.  Djerejian.  It  was  issued  in  error  by  our  Embassy  in  Khar- 
toum, in  Sudan. 

Mr.  Lantos.  When  was  this  mistake  discovered,  Mr.  Secretary? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Well,  he  had  been  placed  in  the  visa  lookout  sys- 
tem due  to  his  long  role  in  fermenting  violence  in  Egypt.  Therefore 
he  was  ineligible  to  receive  a  visa. 

My  understanding  of  what  happened  is  that  when  he  applied  for 
the  visa  he  did  not  give  the  accurate  spelling  of  his  name,  and  that 
on  the  visa  lookout  system  there  were  several  names  that  were 
close  to  his.  Also  he  obviously  did  not  volunteer  that  he  was 
charged  with  some  fraudulent  activities  in  Egypt,  because  that  is 
one  of  the  questions  that  is  asked. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Was  he  interviewed  during  the  process  of 

Mr.  Djerejian.  He  was  interviewed  by  a  consular  officer,  I  think 
a  temporary  duty  consular  officer. 

Mr.  Lantos.  He  has  a  rather  striking  appearance,  and  even 
though  there  may  have  been  a  slight  misspelling  of  his  name  it  is 
difficult  for  me  to  conceive  of  a  U.S.  consular  officer  in  the  Middle 
East  not  being  aware  of  the  assassination  of  President  Sadat  and 
the  fact  that  this  man  was  implicated  in  that  assassination. 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Well,  there  is  no  question  that  the  issuance  of 
the  visa  to  this  man  was  in  error. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Well,  when  did  we  discover  that  error? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  I  will  get  you  the  timeframe.  I  do  not  know  ex- 
actly. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Approximately? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  I  will  get  you  that. 

[The  following  chronology  of  events  concerning  the  issuance  of  a 
nonimmigrant  visa  to  Sheikh  Abdurrahman  was  subsequently  sub- 
mitted for  the  record.] 
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CHRONOLOGY  OF  EVENTS 

1981:  After  President  Sadat's  assassination,  Abduij-ahman  is  held  either  in  deten- 
tion or  under  house  arrest  by  the  Egyptians.  For  reasons  still  unclear,  no  consular 
lookout  is  posted  despite  his  possible  implication  in  the  crime. 

1984:  Abdurrahman  is  acquitted  of  involvement  in  the  Sadat  murder  but  remains 
under  house  arrest. 

1986:  Abdurrahman  is  given  permission  by  the  GOE  to  travel  abroad.  According 
to  those  serving  in  Cairo  at  the  time,  Abdurrahman  was  first  issued  a  U.S.  visa 
sometime  in  1986. 

April  26,  1987:  Omar  Abduirahman  is  issued  a  single-entry,  nonimmigrant  visa 
valid  for  3  months  by  AmEmbassy  Cairo. 

July  1987:  Abdurrahman  apparently  attempts  to  renew  his  visa  at  Embassy  Lon- 
don. London  queries  Cairo  for  information.  According  to  an  officer  present  in  Cairo 
at  the  time,  this  is  the  first  indication  to  those  who  were  following  Abdurrahman's 
activities  that  his  name  was  not  entered  in  state's  lookout  system. 

August  7,  1987:  Upon  receipt  of  query.  Embassy  Cairo  enters  information  regard- 
ing Abdurrahman  into  AVLOS,  requiring  posts  to  solicit  a  security  advisory  opinion 
from  the  department  prior  to  visa  issuance. 

Spring,  1990:  Abdurrahman  travels  to  Sudan  to  attend  an  Islamic  conference. 

May  2,  1990:  Cairo  cables  Washington,  Khartoum  et  al  of  Abdurrahman's  depar- 
ture from  Egypt  and  asks  Khartoum  to  report  on  his  activities. 

May  10,  1990:  Abdurrahman  applies  for  and  receives  a  multiple-entry,  B-2  visi- 
tor's visa  valid  for  1  year  from  Embassy  Khartoum  to  attend  an  Islamic  conference 
in  New  York. 

May  13,  1990:  Unbeknownest  to  Embassy,  Abdurrahman  leaves  Sudan  for  Paki- 
stan. 

May  24,1990:  Recognizing  its  error.  Embassy  Khartoum,  advises  the  department 
that  it  intends  to  cancel  the  visa  and  notify  British  Airways  of  the  cancellation. 
However,  Abdurrahman  has  already  left  Khartoum. 

July  18,  1990:  Omar  Abdurrahman  arrives  at  Kennedy  airport  and  is  admitted 
by  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  to  the  U.S.  as  a  visitor. 

August  23,  1990:  The  department  receives  reports  that  subject  may  be  in  the 
U.S.  Embassy  Cairo  informs  department  that,  if  visa  was  ever  revoked, Cairo  was 
never  informed  of  that  fact. 

September  14,  1990:  Department  verifies  thj-ough  the  INS  that  subject  is  in  U.S. 
and  is  associated  with  a  mosque  in  Brooklyn. 

October  27,  1990:  Abdurrahman  leaves  the  U.S.  for  London  where  he  arrives  on 
October  28. 

October  29,  1990:  Embassy  Cairo  requests  department  coordinate  with  FBI. 

November  5,  1990:  Rabbi  Meir  Kahane  is  murderedin  the  U.S.  In  the  aftermath 
of  the  murder,  Abdurrahman's  name  is  linked  to  the  suspect  arrested. 

November  7,  1990:  Embassy  Cairo  urgently  requests  information  on 
Abdurrahman  case. 

November  8,  1990:  A  printout  from  INS  NIIS  system  reficcts  admission  of  sub- 
ject on  July  18,  1990  as  B-2  nonimmigrant  with  stay  authorized  to  January  1,  1991. 

November  10,  1990:  Article  in  Los  Angeles  Times  on  subject  includes  statement 
that  subject  was  issued  visa  by  Khartoum  in  error  due  to  failure  to  check  records. 

November  15,  1990:  Abdurrahman  reenters  the  U.S.  as  a  visitor  under  the  name 
Omar  Ahmed  Rahman. 

November  26,  1990:  The  dcpaitment  issues  a  certificate  of  revocation  and  asks 
INS  to  refuse  entry  to  Abdurrahman  should  he  come  to  their  attention. 

December  7,1990:  Abdurrahman  leaves  the  U.S.  and  travels  to  Copenhagen, 
where  he  arrives  on  December  8. 

December  10,  1990:  Based  on  the  visa  revocation  of  November  26,  INS  enters 
information  on  Abdurrahman  into  the  Treasury  Enforcement  Communications  Sys- 
tem (TECS)  under  the  name  Omar  Abdurrahman. 

December  16,  1990:  Abdurrahman  returns  to  the  U.S.  and  is  erroneously 
readmitted. 

January  31,  1991:  Omar  Abd.-.rrahman  applies  to  the  INS  office  in  Newark,  N.J. 
for  adjustment  of  status  to  permanent  resident  as  a  minister  of  religion  under  the 
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name  Omar  Ahmed  AH.  His  application  is  supported  by  documents  filed  on  his  be- 
half by  Masjid-al-Salaam  mosque  in  Jersey  City,  N.J. 

April  9,  1991:  INS  Newark  approves  adjustment  of  status  for  Abdurrahman 
under  the  name  of  Omar  Ahmed  Ali  as  a  minister  of  religion. 

Summer,  1991:  Abdurrahman  travels  to  Saudi  Arabia  for  religious  purposes. 

July  9,  1991:  INS  provided  v^ith  an  expanded  list  of  possible  permutations  of 
Abdurrahman's  name  and  enters  them  into  NAILS. 

July  31,  1991:  Abdurrahman  returns  and  INS  intercepts  him.  He  is  placed  in  de- 
ferred inspection  to  consider  further  his  eligibility  for  admission  to  the  U.S. 

January  6,  1992:  Ins  issues  a  notice  of  intent  to  rescind  Abdurrahman's  status 
as  a  lawful  permanent  resident. 

March  6,  1992:  INS  rescinds  Abdurrahman's  permanent  residence  status  owing 
to  material  errors  in  his  original  application. 

April  30,  1992:  An  Immigration  Court  holds  an  exclusion  hearing  on 
Abdurrahman.  Abdurrahman  concedes  that  he  is  excludable,  but  announces  that  he 
wishes  to  apply  for  asylum. 

June  11,  1992:  INS  receives  a  completed  asylum  application  for  Omar 
Abdurrahman. 

October  27,  1992:  The  first  hearing  on  his  request  for  asylum  is  held  before  an 
Immigration  Judge  in  Newark,  N.J.  the  hearing  is  recessed  until  January  20,  1993. 

January  20,  1993:  A  second  hearing  is  held  on  Abdurrahman's  application  for 
asylum. 

March  20,  1992:  Abdurrahman  remains  in  the  U.S.  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Lantos.  But  my  basic  question  is  was  it  discovered  subse- 
quent to  the  bombing  of  the  World  Trade  Center,  Mr.  Secretary,  or 
was  it  discovered  3  years  ago? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Oh,  no,  no.  It  was  discovered  well  in  advance  of 
the 

Mr.  Lantos.  Well  in  advance? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Well  in  advance.  He  arrived  in  the  United  States 
in  July  of  1990.  After  learning  that  he  was  in  the  United  States, 
the  Department  of  State  revoked  his  visa  on  November  26,  1990. 

Mr.  Lantos.  On  November  26,  1990? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  On  November  26,  1990.  And  the  department 
asked  that  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  take  action 
to  refuse  him  entry  if  he  traveled  abroad  and  sought  permission 
to 

Mr.  Lantos.  I  am  not  following  you. 

If  his  visa  is  revoked,  he  then  becomes  an  illegal  entity  in  this 
country.  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Let  me  proceed.  It  is  complicated.  There  is  one 
other  element  I  would  like  to  refer  to,  and  you  will  see 

Mr.  Lantos.  Please. 

Mr.  DJEREJiAN[continuing].  what  the  complication  is. 

The  department  revoked  his  visa  on  November  26,  1990,  and 
then  asked  that  INS  take  action  to  refuse  him  entry  if  he  traveled 
abroad  and  sought  permission  to  reenter. 

Mr.  Lantos.  That  is  where  I  need  to  stop  you 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Right. 

Mr.  LANTOS[continuing].  before  you  go  on. 

Mr.  Djerejian.  But  if  I  can  go  on,  I  think  it  will  answer  your 
question. 

Mr.  Lantos.  OK. 

Mr.  Djerejian.  He,  however,  acquired  permanent  resident  alien 
status  in  April  1991,  through  the  INS  office  in  Newark,  New  Jer- 
sey. 
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Mr.  Lantos.  This  is  rich,  so  let  us  review  the  bidding.  Let  us  re- 
view the  bidding. 

Mr.  Djerejian.  His  permanent  resident  status  was  revoked  by 
the  INS  in  early  1992.  He  then  applied  for  political  asylum  accord- 
ing to  U.S.  laws.  A  hearing  on  his  application  for  asylum  was  held 
on  January  20,  1993.  No  decision  has  yet  been  issued  on  that  appli- 
cation for  asylum. 

The  INS  is  handling  this  case.  I  have  to  refer  you  for  any  further 
information  to  the  INS. 

Mr.  Lantos.  OK  Well,  let  me  go  back  through  this  scenario,  and 
as  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that  has  terrorism  under  its 
jurisdiction,  I  intend  to  call  the  INS  to  testify  as  well  as  the  con- 
sular office  of  the  Department  of  State,  hopefully  represented  at 
the  policy  level  so  we  can  get  some  answers. 

May  I  pursue  this  matter,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I  think  it  is 
a  matter  of  great  concern  to  many  people? 

Chairman  HAMILTON.  Well,  you  certainly  may  pursue  it,  but  we 
do  want  to  follow  the  rules,  and  I  will  give  you  some  extra  time 
here  for  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

When  this  individual  was  discovered  to  have  obtained  his  initial 
visa  by  error,  and  this  error  presumably  was  not  a  clerical  error, 
but  he  lied  about  his  past;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  This  is  my  understanding;  that  he  did  not  accu- 
rately represent  himself  in  that  application  and  that  interview  with 
the  consular  officer. 

Mr.  Lantos.  At  that  point  why  was  he  not  deported  from  the 
country? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  I  will  have  to  refer  that  back  and  get  you  an  an- 
swer. The  consular  people  and  the  INS  will  be  able  to  give  you 
these  details.  I  really  do  not  have  those  details  on  the  to  and  fro. 

[The  following  was  subsequently  submitted  for  the  record.] 

That  is  a  matter  that  falls  within  the  purview  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  We 
understand,  however,  that  the  question  of  his  deportation  is  under  appeal  in  the 
courts. 

But  I  do  know  one  thing;  that  in  1990,  using  this  nonimmigrant 
visa  which  was  issued  in  error,  as  I  stated,  in  Khartoum,  when  he 
came  to  the  United  States,  he  adjusted  his  status  as  a  Muslim  min- 
ister affiliated  with  a  mosque  in  New  York  City,  which  we  know. 
And  then  after — since  that  time,  of  course,  the  State  Department 
revoked  his  visa. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Why  did  the  State  Department  revoke  his  visa? 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Poor  spelling. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Why  did  the  State  Department  revoke  his  visa,  Mr. 
Secretary? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Because  he  came  under  false  pretenses  to  the 
United  States,  and  his  green  card  was  revoked  by  the  INS,  citing 
factual  errors  in  his  visa  and  status  adjustment  application.  So 
there  were  factual  errors  in  his  visa  application  and  his  adjustment 
of  status. 

Basically  what  we  see  here  is  a  man  who  is  not  coming  as  a  "visi- 
tor", a  normal  visitor,  but  as  someone  who  is  seeking  more  perma- 
nent status  in  the  United  States.  He  has  been  fighting  revocation, 
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and  as  I  said,  he's  applied  for  political  asylum,  which,  of  course,  we 
are  involved  in. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Has  the  State  Department  commenced  the  formal 
inquiry  with  respect  to  the  initial  issuance  of  the  visa? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  I  will  defer  to  consular  affairs.  I  will  find  out. 

Mr.  Lantos.  I  am  sorry? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  I  will  find  out  for  you. 

[The  following  was  subsequently  submitted  for  the  record.] 

Yes,  the  Department's  Inspector  General  has  begun  an  inquiry. 

Mr.  Lantos.  You  do  not  know? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  I  do  not  know.  We  are  working  closely  with  the 
other  agencies  now,  Congressman,  to  build  a  strong  case  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Abdurrahman  from  the  United  States.  As  I  said,  an  im- 
migration court  judge  heard  the  case  for  political  asylum  on  Janu- 
ary 20th,  but  he  has  not  yet  rendered  his  decision. 

Since  this  matter  now  is  in  a  legal  process  and  with  the  INS,  I 
respectfully  think  that  the  authoritative  answers  you  can  get  on 
this  are  from  the  INS. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Well,  on  immigration  matters,  yes. 

Does  he  advocate  violence? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Well,  certainly  he  has  been  implicated  in  advo- 
cating violence  in  Egypt. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Does  he  advocate  political  murder? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  I  do  not  know  if  he  particularly  advocates  politi- 
cal murder.  As  you  know,  he  was  tried  for  ordering  President 
Sadat's  murder.  But  he  was  acquitted  by  an  Egyptian  court,  and 
we  have  detailed  the  reasons  why  in  our  human  rights  report,  to 
which  I  refer  you.  Since  then  the  Islamic  group  which  he  is  affili- 
ated with,  the  Gamaat  Islamiyya,  has  been  implicated  in  such  no- 
torious acts  as  the  1990  murder  of  Egyptian  People's  Assembly 
Speaker  Mahgoub,  and  the  1992  murder  of  a  prominent  secular 
writer,  Farag  Foda,  which  were  very  tragic  and  important  incidents 
in  the  political  sense. 

The  Gamaat  Islamiyya  is  an  indigenous  Egyptian  Islamic  ex- 
tremist group,  active  since  the  late  1970's.  It  appears  to  be  loosely 
organized  with  no  single  readily  identifiable  operational  leader. 
Abdurrahman  is  the  preeminent  spiritual  leader  of  this  group.  The 
group's  goal — there  is  no  secret  of  its  goal — is  to  overthrow  the  gov- 
ernment of  President  Mubarak  and  replace  it  with  an  Islamic  state. 
It  is  a  radical  offshoot  of  the  Muslim  Brotherhood,  which  is  a  long- 
standing fundamentalist  political  movement  in  Egypt. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Are  the  assassinations  of  tourists  in  Egypt  related 
to  the  preachings  of  violence  of  this  man? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  I  think  so.  I  think  the  Muslim  Brotherhood,  the 
traditional  group,  has  renounced  violence  to  accomplish  the  goal  of 
establishing  an  Islamic  government  in  Egypt.  But  the  Gamaat 
Islamiyya  has  waged  a  terrorist  campaign  in  support  of  that  objec- 
tive. The  attacks  against  tourists  and  tourist  targets  is  done  very 
deliberately.  Congressman.  Because  of  the  attacks  on  tourist  tar- 
gets in  the  last  several  months,  the  tourist  revenues  of  Egypt  have 
decreased.  I  have  heard  figures  of  between  40  percent  and  60  per- 
cent, depending  on  what  comparative  basis  you  use.  Obviously, 
tourism  is  a  very  important  source  of  revenue  for  the  Egyptian 
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Government  as  it  is  going  through  difficult  decisions  on  economic 
reforms  and  meeting  the  social  and  economic  needs  of  its  people. 
So  this  group  knows  what  it  is  doing.  They  do  resort  to  violence, 
they  do  resort  to  terrorism,  and  it  is  a  major  concern. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Ackerman. 

U.S.  CONTACTS  WITH  HAMAS 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Wow,  this  is  getting  deep. 

Mr.  Secretary,  last  week  I  noticed  in  the  Washington  Times  a  re- 
port that  said  that  we  were  no  longer  going  to  be  having  discus- 
sions with  Hamas,  and  that  up  until  that  point  our  State  Depart- 
ment had  ongoing  relations  of  some  sort  with  this  recognized  ter- 
rorist group,  which  came  as  a  surprise  to  a  lot  of  people.  I  just 
thought  at  that  moment  it  was  kind  of  curious  why  the  department 
would  reveal  that  it  had  these  discussions,  and  then  suddenly  an- 
nounce through  anonymous  sources  in  the  State  Department  that 
we  no  longer  were  going  to  continue  those  discussions. 

Suddenly,  the  next  day,  in  what  most  people,  I  guess,  thought 
was  an  unrelated  story,  it  seemed  that  they  picked  up  this  suspect 
in  the  bombing  of  the  World  Trade  Center,  and  revealed  that  he 
most  likely  had  some  kind  of  ties  or  connections. 

Now,  is  that  a  coincidence,  the  timing  of  the  release  of  this  story 
on  not  dealing  with  Hamas? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  No,  Congressman  Ackerman,  there  is  no  link. 
Basically,  it  was  not  just  anonymous  sources  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment. We  had  our  spokesperson  state  what  our  policy  was  very 
openly  and  very  plainly. 

First  of  all,  let  me  make  certain  things  clear.  We  have  never 
maintained  a  political  dialogue  with  Hamas.  We  have  had  contacts 
at  a  very  low  level — which  are  part  of  any  embassy's  functioning 
in  the  Middle  East —  in  which  embassy  personnel  contact  a  wide 
range  of  people  to  find  out  what  is  happening.  It  is  basically  infor- 
mation gathering,  which  is  a  traditional  purpose  of  embassies  over- 
seas. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Delighted  to,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Did  U.S.  diplomats  not  recently  meet  with 
Hamas  members  in  Amman? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  There  were  some  contacts.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Do  we  have  regular  contact  with  Hamas? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  We  had.  We  no  longer  maintain  contacts  with 
Hamas. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  We  have  had  contacts? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  We  have  had,  but  we  no  longer  maintain  contacts 
with  Hamas. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  And  we  cut  it  off.  Why? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  We  cut  it  off  for  two  basic  reasons:  first,  the 
growing  evidence  of  Hamas's  resort  to  violence  and  terrorism,  and, 
second,  its  absolute  and  categoric  opposition  to  the  Arab-Israeli 
peace  process. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Did  we  just  cut  these  off,  these  discus- 
sions? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Yes.  Recently. 
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Chairman  Hamilton.  Was  that  in  connection  with  the  travel  ad- 
visory in  Jordan?  Were  the  two  related  at  all? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  I  am  not  sure  they  were  directly  related,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  gentleman  from  New  York  has  the 
time. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Oh,  surely. 

Mr.  Oilman.  How  recent  was  the  cutoff,  Mr.  Djerejian? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  The  cutoff  was  made  approximately  the  week 
that  we  made  the  announcement,  which  was  just  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Approximately  2  weeks  ago? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Approximately,  yes.  I  do  not  have  the  dates  in 
front  of  me,  but  I  would  say  so. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Was  it  not  U.S.  policy  not  to  engage  in  a  dia- 
logue with  the  PLO? 

Mr.  Djerejlan.  We  have  no  dialogue  with  the  PLO.  And  as  I 
said,  we  have  never  had,  or  intend  to  have  a  political  dialogue  with 
Hamas.  There  is  a  distinction. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Oh,  we  had  no  discussions  with  the  PLO? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  No. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Not  just  political  dialogue.  You  know,  there  is  a 
difference,  but  no  distinction  here. 

But  our  policy  has  been  that  here  has  been  no  dialogue,  there 
should  be  no  dialogue  with  the  PLO. 

Mr.  DJEREJLMSr.  There  is  no  U.S. -PLO  dialogue,  for  reasons  you 
are  well  aware  of. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  But  what  I  do  not  understand  is  why  suddenly 
we  have  become  aware  of  a  U.S. -Hamas  dialogue  if  Hamas  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  much  more  terroristic  group  that  the  PLO? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  There  has  never  been  a  political  dialogue  with 
Hamas.  There  is  none.  And  that  is  something  I  made  very  clear. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  What  was  it  that  we  stopped  doing  with  them? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Embassies  throughout  the  world 

Mr.  Ackerman.  There  was  a  four-column  story  with  a  2-inch 
headline. 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Right. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  We  stopped  doing  something  with  them. 

Mr.  Djerejian.  It  is  just  that  we  are  no  longer  maintaining  con- 
tacts with  Hamas.  There  is  an  important  distinction  between  politi- 
cal dialogue  and  having  contacts  with  a  broad  range  of  individuals 
and  groups  for  information  gathering. 

When  you  talk  about  a  political  dialogue,  you  are  actually  engag- 
ing with  a  group,  or  an  individual  in  that  group,  on  issues. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Were  we  supposed  to  have  contacts  with  the 
PLO,  or  just  no  political  dialogue?  I  thought  there  was  no  contact 
to  be  made,  and  I  thought  we — I  thought  we  fired  a  U.N.  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nation  for  having  a  discussion  in  the  hallway 
with  a  representative  of  the  PLO,  and  I  do  not  know  that  that 
qualifies  as  a  political  dialogue  or  a  passing  comment  or  what.  I 
do  not  understand  the  difference. 

Mr.  Djerejian.  There  is  simply  no  political  dialogue  with  the 
PLO,  and  we  do  not  meet  with  PLO. 
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Mr.  ACKERMAN.  But  we  do  meet  with  Hamas? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  No,  we  do  not  meet  with  Hamas. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Do  we  have  discussions  with  the  PLO?  Do  we 
have  contacts? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  We  do  not  have  discussions  with  the  PLO. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  But  we  are  in  discussions  or  contacts  with 
Hamas? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  No,  we  do  not  maintain  contacts  or  discussions 
with  Hamas. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  But  were  maintained  before? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  There  were  some  contacts  before,  yes. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  This  was  under  the  previous  administration? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Right,  but  they  were  cut  off  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  They  were  cut  off  by  this  administration? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Now,  I  fail  to  understand.  Could  you  just  charac- 
terize what  these  discussions  were? 

I  mean,  you  have  made  it  very  clear  vis-a-vis  the  PLO. 

Mr.  Djerejian.  When  you  talk  about  a  political  dialogue,  you  are 
actually  engaging  with  a  group  or  an  individual  in  a  group  and  dis- 
cussing substantive  issues. 

When  you  talk  about  regular  contacts,  an  embassy  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  find  out  what  is  happening  in  its  country.  Therefore, 
there  are  a  wide  range  of  contacts  in  any  embassy.  We  made  a  de- 
cision that  we  would  no  longer  maintain  contacts  with  Hamas 
given  the  growing  evidence  of  Hamas's  categoric  opposition  to  the 
peace  process,  and  that  it  had  been  involved  in  various  acts  of  ter- 
rorism and  violence. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Completely 

Mr.  Djerejian.  And,  again,  we  have  never  been,  never  been  in 
a  political  dialogue  with  Hamas. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  That  decision  was  made  completely  and  just  co- 
incidentally,  completely  independent  of  having  anything  to  do  with 
the  involvement  of  any  of  the  parties  in  the  World  Trade  Center? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Absolutely. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  We  have  had  no  political  dialogue  with 
Hamas,  but  we  have  met  with  Hamas;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  There  were  contacts. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Until  recently? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Yes,  there  were  contacts  at  a  low  level. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  For  what  purpose? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Again,  information  gathering,  in  terms  of  embas- 
sies finding  out  what  is  happening  in  the  areas  in  which  they  are 
assigned. 

SYRIAN-ISRAELI:  NEGOTIATIONS 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Can  you  tell  us,  and  I  regret  I  was  late  in  coming  due  to  a  prior 
commitment,  Mr.  Djerejian,  can  you  tell  us  in  the  last  few  weeks, 
has  the  status  of  the  negotiations  with  Syria  changed  in  any  man- 
ner? Has  it  improved?  Is  it  in  a  hiatus?  Can  you  just  characterize 
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it  for  us?  And  if  you  have  done  that  before,  I  regret  that  I  repeated 
the  question. 

Mr.  Djerejian.  No,  the  specific  question  was  not  asked.  Con- 
gressman Oilman.  I  would  be  glad  to  characterize  it  for  you. 

The  Israeli-Syrian  peace  process  negotiations  have  progressed 
during  the  last  two  or  three  rounds  in  an  important  way.  Both  Is- 
rael and  Syria  have  been  engaged  in  very  substantive  discussions 
on  the  three  core  issues  of  land,  peace  and  security.  Secretary 
Christopher  found,  in  his  talks  with  Prime  Minister  Rabin  and 
with  President  Assad  on  his  last  trip,  a  very  serious  intent  on  the 
part  of  both  leaders  to  pursue  those  negotiations  and  see  if  some 
of  the  core  issues  can  be  resolved,  or  at  least  progress  could  be 
made  toward  their  resolution.  This  seriousness  of  intent  on  the 
part  of  the  two  leaders  is  very  important  for  the  future  of  the  peace 
process. 

While  I  cannot  get  into  a  lot  of  the  details  of  the  Israeli-Syria  ne- 
gotiations, I  can  say  that  the  interaction  in  those  negotiations  is 
very  real.  There  is  serious  probing  on  the  part  of  both  the  Israelis 
and  the  Syrians  on  the  basic  equation  of  territory  and  peace,  which 
really  gets  to  the  core  of  the  negotiations. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Oilman.  I  would  be  pleased  to  yield  to  the  chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  There  were  press  reports  that  Assad  now 
is  willing  to  consider  gradual  withdrawal  from  the  Oolan  and  a 
gradual  phasing  in  of  peace. 

Are  those  reports  correct? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  I  do  not  want  to  speculate  on  what  has  appeared 
in  the  press,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  this  really  gets  to  the  very 
heart  of  what  the  parties  are  discussing.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
serve  a  useful  purpose  if  I  explained  in  public  what  the  parties  are 
about,  but  I  would  be  glad  to  in  closed  session. 

[A  response  was  subsequently  submitted  in  classified  form  and  is 
retained  in  subcommittee  files.] 

Chairman  Hamilton.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

U.S.  CONTACTS  WITH  HAMAS 

Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Secretary,  was  the  Hamas  withdrawal,  our 
withdrawal  of  discussions  with  Hamas  based  upon  the  terrorist  ac- 
tion that  took  place  in  New  York  City,  at  the  World  Trade  Center? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  No,  sir.  It  was  not  connected  to  the  World  Trade 
Center  incident. 

Mr.  Oilman.  But  it  occurred  about  the  same  time? 

Mr.  Djerejl\n.  That  is  a  coincidence,  but  there  is  no  link  be- 
tween our  no  longer  maintaining  contacts  with  Hamas  and  the 
World  Trade  Center  incident. 

SYRIAN  JEWS 

Mr.  Oilman.  Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  in  the  course  of  your  discus- 
sions with  Syrian  officials,  were  you  able  to  obtain  any  explanation 
as  to  why  Syria  reneged  on  its  assurances  regarding  allowing  Syr- 
ian Jewish  travel? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Secretary  Christopher  raised  this  issue  with 
President  Assad  and  Prime  Minister  Sharaff   He  obtained  from 
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President  Assad  a  very  clear  reconfirmation  of  Assad's  decision  to 
allow  Syrian  Jews  total  freedom  of  travel,  and  that  that  decision 
and  that  policy  stands.  So  this  was  an  important  reconfirmation, 
especially  given  the  hiatus  we  have  seen  in  the  issuance  of  visas. 
But  let  me  give  you  an  update  on  that. 

In  late  April  of  1992,  President  Assad  lifted  travel  restrictions  on 
Syrian  Jews.  Approximately  2,850  Syrian  Jews  received  passports 
and  exit  visas  between  late  April  and  mid-October  of  1992.  Since 
mid-October  exit  permits  have  been  issued  to  Syrian  Jews  at  a  sub- 
stantially reduced  rate.  Only  a  few  Syrian  Jews  a  week  have  re- 
ceived exit  permits  since  mid-October,  and  approximately  1,000 
have  applications  still  pending.  In  overall  terms,  between  late  April 
1992  and  February  26,  1993,  our  Embassy  in  Damascus  issued 
2,782  U.S.  visas  to  Syrian  Jews. 

As  I  said,  the  Secretary  of  State  raised  this  issue  at  the  highest 
levels  of  the  Syrian  Government,  and  we  got  a  strong  reaffirmation 
of  President  Assad's  decision  to  allow  Syrian  Jews  to  travel  freely. 
We  are  now  following  up  to  determine  if  the  pace  of  giving  exit 
visas  can  be  increased. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Are  you  optimistic  about  an  increase?  Since  mid-Oc- 
tober it  has  been  virtually  nothing. 

Mr.  Djerejian.  We  are  concerned,  Congressman,  about  the  very 
small  numbers  that  are  being  given  exit  visas  now.  We  will  follow- 
up  both  here  and  in  Damascus  to  help  assure  that  what  President 
Assad  told  the  Secretary  of  State  is  carried  out. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

IRAQ 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Secretary,  let  us  turn  to  Iraq  for  a  mo- 
ment. Is  the  primary  goal  of  U.S.  policy  getting  rid  of  Saddam  Hus- 
sein or  is  it  achieving  full  compliance  with  the  U.N.  resolution? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  I  would  characterize  our  policy,  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  requiring  full  compliance  by  Iraq  to  all  of  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  resolutions.  U.N.  sanctions  on  Iraq  remain  the 
single  most  effective  instrument  of  pressure  on  the  regime  to  com- 
pel its  compliance  with  the  Security  Council  resolutions. 

The  sanctions  have  limited  Iraq's  ability  to  rebuild  its  military 
might,  and  have  helped  to  ensure  that  Iraq  does  not  once  again  be- 
come a  threat  to  peace  and  stability  in  the  region. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  In  the  new  administration  is  there  any 
change  in  policy  with  respect  to  Iraq,  or  is  it  all  continuity? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  I  would  say  that  there  is  continuity  in  policy  vis- 
a-vis Iraq  in  terms  of  full  compliance  with  all  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  resolutions. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Is  there  any  change  at  all  of  policy? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  No,  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  change  in  policy. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Now,  would  you  say  that  since  the  last 
time  that  you  testified  before  this  committee  has  Saddam's  position 
strengthened  or  weakened  in  Iraq? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  I  think  that  Saddam  is  in  a  troubled  situation  in- 
ternally. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  He  is  in  a  what? 
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Mr.  Djerejian.  He  is  in  a  troubled  situation  internally.  The 
economy  is  deteriorating.  The  effects  of  sanctions  are  having  a  toll 
over  the  long  turn.  Saddam  continues  to  be  preoccupied  with  his 
own  survival  and  security — the  compelling  need  to  make  sure  that 
he  rewards  his  praetorian  guard  and  his  security  forces  so  that  no- 
body will  get  at  him.  His  refusal  to  accede  to  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  Resolutions  706  and  712 — the  food  for  oil  resolutions — have 
caused  economic  disruption  and  scarcity  and  only  exacerbate  the 
suffering  of  the  Iraqi  people. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  We  have  seen  reports  that  the  Iraqi  officer 
corps,  for  example,  is  only  getting  one  meal  a  day.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  I  have  seen  reports  of  that  nature,  yes. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Do  you  think  there  is  real  hardship  there 
in  terms  of  food,  not  only  for  the  military  but  for  the  people  as 
well? 

Mr.  Djerejl\n.  For  the  people,  yes,  but  he  makes  sure  that  the 
republican  guards,  the  security  services,  and  his  own  clique  are 
well  taken  care  of. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  But  it  is  an  increasingly  desperate,  dete- 
riorating situation,  is  that  clear? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  It  is  increasingly  deteriorating  situation  inside 
Iraq,  yes. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Now,  the  coalition  of  forces  that  we  had 
raid  against  Iraq,  when  we  were  having  the  bombing  raids  toward 
the  end  of  the  Bush  administration;  was  there  any  sign  that  that 
coalition  was  not  holding  firm,  was  not  solid? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  No,  we  had  strong  support  from 

Chairman  Hamilton.  We  were  criticized  by  the  Russians,  were 
we  not? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  We  were  criticized  by  the  Russians.  That  is  a  re- 
flection of  the  debate  within  Russia  on  whether  or  not  Russia 
should  follow  sanctions  regimes  against  some  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union's  traditional  clients — Libya,  Iran,  Iraq.  I  think  that  critique 
from  Russia,  sir,  was  really  a  result  of  that  inner  political  debate. 

As  you  know,  the  Russian  Government  is  under  very  severe  criti- 
cism for  not  proceeding  with  arms  sales,  and  technology  sales  to 
countries  such  as  Iraq  and  Libya  and  Iran  from  certain  factions 
within  the  Russian  political  spectrum. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  When  I  use  this  phrase  "coalition",  who 
does  that  include  now?  I  mean,  is  that  the  same  coalition  that 
fought  the  war? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Basically,  it  is  the  same  coalition  but  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  United  States;  the  U.K.;  the  French;  and  Tur- 
key, in  terms  of  Provide  Comfort  and  the  security  zone  in  the 
north.  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait  and  others  in  the  Gulf  are  important 
in  maintaining  the  sanctions  regime  and  providing  the  wherewithal 
for  us  to  carry  out  the  sanctions  resolutions,  and  the  no-fly  zones 
in  the  South  and  in  the  North. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Are  there  any  signs  that  Russia  and  China 
are  weakening  with  respect  to  that  coalition? 

Mr.  Djerejlan.  I  do  not  see  any  serious  signs  of  that  at  all,  sir. 
There  is  nothing  that  causes  me  concern  at  this  point. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  All  right.  Now,  we  have  supported  the  con- 
cept of  a  war  crimes  trial  with  respect  to  the  former  Yugoslavia. 
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Do  we  support  a  similar  U.N.  Security  Council  resolution  on  war 
crimes  for  Saddam  Hussein? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  We  are  looking  into  this  now,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Once  our  thinking  on  this  has  been  clarified,  I  will  get  back  to  you 
on  it. 

[The  following  was  subsequently  submitted  for  the  record.] 

This  matter  remains  under  review. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  All  right.  We  are  consulting,  I  presume, 
with  our  allies  about  it? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Yes,  sir,  we  would. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Is  Iraq  still  harassing  the  U.N.  persons  in- 
side Iraq? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Yes,  they  are.  The  Iraqis  continue  to  harass  U.N. 
personnel  and  U.N.  relief  convoys  in  the  North.  Recently  we  have 
had  some  incidents  where  bombs  were  placed  on  some  of  the  relief 
convoy  trucks.  The  intention  of  these  incidents  to  disrupt  the  hu- 
manitarian relief  flow  to  the  population  of  northern  Iraq. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  And  do  they  also 

Mr.  Djerejian.  We  have  seen  helicopters  being  harassed. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  So  the  harassment  pattern  continues,  is 
that  right? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  The  harassment  pattern  continues,  and  it  is 
intermittent.  One  never  knows  when  Saddam  will  push  the  button 
to  increase  harassment  of  U.N.  operations.  But  it  is  continuing. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  And  it  also  continues  against  the  non- 
government organization  employees  as  well,  I  presume. 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Now,  the  current  MOU  expires  at  the  end 
of  this  month,  and  have  negotiations  to  renew  it  begun? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Yes,  we  are  consulting  with  all  our  partners  on 
the  renewal  of  the  MOU.  Obviously,  the  interaction  between  the 
U.N.  and  the  Iraqi  Government  will  be  important  in  that  respect. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  You  see  any  problems  in  that  renewal? 

Mr.  DjerejdslN.  We  have  had  problems  in  the  past,  and  I  would 
anticipate  that  we  may  have  problems  in  the  future,  we  hope  we 
do  not,  because  Saddam  Hussein  should  have  no  doubt  of  our  in- 
tent to  maintain  all  the  U.N.  operations  in  Iraq. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  OK.  In  President  Bush's  final  report  to  the 
Congress,  he  outlined  a  whole  string  of  Iraqi  violations  of  its  inter- 
national obligations:  the  harassment  we  were  talking  about  a  mo- 
ment ago,  violations  of  the  Iraq-Kuwait  demilitarized  zone,  inter- 
ference with  U.N.  operations,  repeated  violations  of  the  southern 
and  northern  no-fly  zones  and  threats  against  coalition  aircraft  en- 
forcing the  no-fiy  zone. 

Have  there  been  any  significant  changes  since  President  Bush's 
report  to  the  Congress  in  January  of  this  year?  Has  the  situation 
gotten  worse  or  is  it 

Mr.  Djerejian.  It  is  basically  the  same. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Basically  the  same? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Basically  the  same,  Mr.  Chairman,  right. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  All  right. 

Mr.  Djerejian.  There  is  one  element  here  that  we  support  that 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention,  which  deals  with  human 
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rights  monitors  in  Iraq.  The  U.N.  human  rights  monitor,  Van  Der 
Steel,  presented  a  summary  of  his  fmal  report  in  Geneva  the  first 
week  in  March,  and  it  is  a  damning  indictment  of  the  human 
rights  situation  in  Iraq.  The  United  States  supports  Van  Der 
Steel's  conclusion  that  human  rights  monitors  should  be  stationed 
in  Iraq.  This  is  very  important. 

PERSIAN  GULF  SECURITY 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Just  more  broadly  than  Iraq  for  a  minute, 
as  you  look  at  the  Persian  Gulf  what  is  the  major  threat  we 
confront  in  the  Gulf  today?  Do  you  worry  more  about  the  increasing 
military  build-up  in  Iran,  or  a  revitalized  Iraq?  What  is  the  largest 
threat  to  the  American  interests  in  the  Persian  Gulf  today? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  I  think  you  put  your  finger  on  them,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. It  could  be  a  resurgent  Iraq  that  resumes  a  policy  of  hostility 
against  its  neighbors  in  the  Gulf  and  seeks  hegemony  there.  Cer- 
tainly a  vengeful  Iraq  is  something  that  the  Gulf  countries  are  still 
very  much  concerned  about.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  they 
so  fully  support  the  compliance  of  Iraq  with  all  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  resolutions. 

The  other  threat  could  be  Iran's  policies  in  the  Gulf.  There  have 
been  some  disturbing  signs  there  in  terms  of  the  Iranian  move  on 
Abu  Musa  Island,  and  whether  or  not  that  connotes  some  military 
or  political  ambitions  in  the  Gulf. 

We  are  disturbed  by  the  Iranian  purchase  of  Russian  Kilo  class 
submarines.  The  question  of  what  are  they  going  to  do  with  those 
submarines  in  the  Gulf  has  to  be  asked.  The  question  arises  also 
as  to  whether  or  not  that  could  affect  the  free  flow  of  oil  from  the 
Gulf.  This  is  a  vital  concern  not  only  of  the  United  States  but  of 
the  whole  industrialized  world. 

We  are  very  concerned  about  Iran's  program  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  production.  The  nuclear  and  chemical  capabilities  of 
Iran  in  the  future  could  pose  a  threat  not  only  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
but  beyond,  especially  if  Iran  acquires  a  significant  surface-to-sur- 
face missile  capability.  Therefore,  these  are  very  real  concerns. 

This  is  why  the  Clinton  administration  attaches  so  much  impor- 
tance to  the  necessity  of  identification  and  destruction  of  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  capabilities  and  long-term  monitoring  so  that 
Iraq  will  not  pose  a  threat  to  its  neighbors  in  the  future. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  I  want  to  come  back  to  Iraq  in  a  few  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  Lantos. 

SYRIAN  SUPPORT  FOR  TERRORISM 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

You  accompanied  Secretary  Christopher  on  his  visit  to  Damas- 
cus? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lantos.  How  long  a  meeting  did  he  have  with  Mr.  Assad? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  We  had  a  more  restricted  meeting  in  the  begin- 
ning with  President  Assad  and  two  of  his  aides  and  two  of  Sec- 
retary Christopher's  aides.  Our  ambassador  to  Syria  and  I  attended 
that  meeting.  Later  there  was  a  larger  meeting  with  the  full  dele- 
gation. That  close-hold  meeting  lasted  3  hours  and  45  minutes. 
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Then  we  had  a  meeting  with  the  larger  delegation  which  lasted  for 
over  half  an  hour.  So  all  in  all  it  was  about  4  hours  and  something 
of  meetings. 

Mr.  Lantos.  During  the  course  of  these  meetings  did  the  issue 
of  Syria  providing  haven  to  terrorist  groups  emerge? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Yes.  The  issue  of  terrorism  was  raised  by  Sec- 
retary Christopher  on  two  occasions  in  Damascus,  in  his  meeting 
with  Foreign  Minister  Sharaf  and  then  also  with  President  Assad. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Well,  I  am  not  talking  about  the  general  question 
of  terrorism.  I  am  talking  about  Syria  providing  safe  haven  to  ter- 
rorist groups  on  its  territory. 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Yes,  that  specific  issue  was  discussed  within  the 
overall  parameters  of  terrorism. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Did  the  Secretary  call  for  the  removal  of  these  ter- 
rorist groups  from  Syrian  soil? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Our  position  on  that  was  reiterated,  that  we 
would  like  to  see  the  removal  of  these  groups,  and  that  they  not 
be  provided — I  have  to  be  careful  as  I  choose  these  words,  because 
you  always  criticize  me  when  I  use  the  wrong  word — either  sanc- 
tuary or  safe  haven.  Which  is  your  preferred 

Mr.  Lantos.  It  is  your  choice,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Sanctuary. 

Mr.  Lantos.  What  was  Assad's  response  with  respect  to  the  con- 
tinuing harboring  of  terrorist  groups  of  Syrian  soil? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Without  getting  into  the  details  of  that  conversa- 
tion, what  is  important.  Congressman  Lantos,  is  that  the  Secretary 
emphasized  the  importance  of  this  issue  in  our  bilateral  relation- 
ship with  Syria,  and  that  we  needed  to  engage  in  a  very  serious 
dialogue  on  how  to  achieve  positive  results  on  this  issue,  which 
means,  quite  frankly,  that  Syria  takes  the  necessary  measures  so 
that  it  no  longer  is  providing  sanctuary  to  these  groups.  This  would 
obviously  be  a  major  consideration  in  whether  Syria  remains  on  the 
list  of  states  sponsoring  terrorism. 

Mr.  Lantos.  As  of  today  Syria  is  on  the  list  of  states  sponsoring 
terrorism;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Lantos.  And  does  Assad  fully  understand  that  Syria  will  re- 
main on  that  list  as  long  as  it  continues  to  sponsor  terrorism? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  I  think  our  position  was  made  clear  in  Damas- 
cus, Congressman  Lantos. 

Mr.  Lantos.  What  was  his  response,  Mr.  Secretary? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  The  basic  response  was  that  we  will  engage  to 
try  to  obtain  positive  results  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  Lantos.  He  said  that  or  we  said  that? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  We  said  that. 

Mr.  Lantos.  What  did  he  say? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  He  accepted  that  this  is  an  issue  on  which  he 
would  be  prepared  to  engage  with  us.  This  has  to  be  a  frank,  very 
candid  discussion  on  our  part. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Well,  is  there  lack  of  candor  on  our  part  on  this 
issue? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Not  at  all.  There  never  has  been. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Then  I  do  not  understand  it. 
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Does  Assad  accept  the  fact  that  if  he  provides  safe  haven  for  ter- 
rorist groups  on  Syrian  soil,  that  he  sponsors  terrorist  groups? 
There  is  not  much  dispute  about  the  facts,  only  whether  this  will 
continue? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  We  present  the  facts  to  his  government  as  we  see 
them,  very  candidly,  very  frankly,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to 
narrow  the  differences  between  us  on  that. 

Mr.  Lantos.  It  is  your  judgment  that  as  of  today  there  are  still 
terrorist  groups  on  Syrian  soil? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Yes,  there  are  still  groups  within  Syrian  purview 
that  have  been  and  are  engaged  in  acts  of  terrorism. 

But  I  want  to  make  a  distinction  here.  We  have  absolutely  no 
evidence  of  the  Syrian  Government  itself  being  engaged  in  an  act 
of  terrorism  since  1986. 

Mr.  Lantos.  But  we  know  that  these  groups  could  not  function 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  Syrian  Government? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Yes. 

SYRIAN  INTEREST  IN  SCUD  PRODUCTION 

Mr.  Lantos.  Now,  there  were  press  reports  recently,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, that  Germany  intervened  with  Italy  late  last  year  to  pre- 
vent a  ship  carrying  German-origin  equipment  used  for  manufac- 
turing Scud-C  missiles  from  embarking  for  Syria.  You  are  aware  of 
this? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Generally,  I  am  aware  of  this. 

Germany,  could  you  repeat? 

Mr.  Lantos.  Intervened  with  Italy. 

Mr.  Djerejian.  With  Italy. 

Mr.  Lantos.  To  prevent  a  ship  carrying  equipment  made  in  Ger- 
many for  the  manufacturing  of  Scud-C  missiles  from  leaving  Italy. 

Are  these  reports  accurate? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  I  will  have  to  verify  that.  Congressman,  to  make 
sure  I  give  you  the  proper  response. 

[A  response  was  subsequently  submitted  in  classified  form  and  is 
retained  in  the  subcommittee  files.] 

Mr.  Lantos.  Do  you  have  information  that  Syria  is  currently 
planning  to  build  a  Scud  production  plant? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Syria  makes  no  secret  of  its  intent  to  build  up 
its  own  military  capabilities,  including  SSMs. 

Mr.  Lantos.  What  is  the  status  of  Syria's  continuing  purchases 
of  advanced  Scud  missiles  from  North  Korea? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  I  can  give  you  a  response  on  that,  but  I  would 
prefer  to  do  it  in  private  session. 

new  LIBYAN  chemical  WEAPONS  FACILITY 

Mr.  Lantos.  I  have  just  one  more  question. 

There  have  been  press  reports  that  Libya  is  constructing  a  new 
chemical  weapons  facility  some  40  miles  south  of  Tripoli,  and  Libya 
has  received  Western  assistance  in  violation  of  a  U.N.  embargo  on 
this  matter. 

My  question  is  are  these  reports  accurate?  How  far  along  con- 
struction is  this  poison  gas  facility?  And  which  countries  have  been 
involved  in  providing  equipment  to  the  Libyans? 
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Mr.  Djerejian.  We  have  been  monitoring  very  closely  Libya's 
consistent  attempts  to  establish  a  chemical  weapons  capability. 
There  is  no  question  in  our  minds  that  the  Libyan  regime  is  still 
very  intent  on  trying  to  produce  such  a  capability.  Reports  akin  to 
what  you  have  mentioned  are  a  source  of  concern  to  us,  and  we  are 
looking  into  those.  I  could  provide  you  a  more  specific  response  on 
that. 

Mr.  Lantos.  We  do  not  know  what  countries  have  provided  this 
equipment? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  I  will  try  to  get  you  an  answer  on  that,  Congress- 
man. 

[A  response  was  subsequently  received  in  classified  form  and  is 
retained  in  the  subcommittee  files.] 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

U.S.  LOAN  GUARANTEES/ISRAELI  SETTLEMENTS 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  want  to  check  on  the  sta- 
tus of  the  U.S.  loan  guarantees  for  Israel.  Israel  has  now  concluded 
loans  pursuant  to  those  guarantees,  haven't  they? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  And  the  money  is  being  spent  for  road  con- 
struction, housing  and  those  types  of  projects;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  That  is  correct.  I  could  give  you  a  little  status 
report  if  you  wish. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  All  right,  if  you  would  please. 

Mr.  Djerejian.  In  January  1993,  the  U.S.  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  and  the  Government  of  Israel  signed  a  bilat- 
eral agreement  to  carry  out  the  loan  guarantee  program.  AID  has 
subsequently  authorized  the  issuance  of  the  first  $2  oillion  tranche 
of  loan  guarantees.  Over  a  5  year  period  the  significant  majority 
of  the  funds  will  be  used  to  make  additional  foreign  exchange  avail- 
able to  the  commercial  banking  system  to  support  increased  busi- 
ness sector  activity. 

The  Government  of  Israel  will  use  some  of  the  funds  to  support 
infrastructure  projects  that  will  promote  economic  growth  and  job 
development  in  the  business  sector.  The  Israeli  Government  is  com- 
mitted to  decreasing  the  level  of  government  expenditures  for 
nonsecurity  activity  in  the  occupied  territories. 

Israeli  official  government  information  on  the  annual  level  of 
nonsecurity  government  expenditures  in  these  areas  will  be  taken 
into  account  Dy  our  government  in  determining  the  amount,  if  any, 
to  be  reduced  from  the  guarantees  after  the  first  year  for  activities 
inconsistent  with  Section  226  of  the  Act  and  understandings  be- 
tween the  U.S.  Government  and  the  Israeli  Government. 

The  Israeli  Government  is  committed  to  U.S.  businesses  sharing 
the  benefits  of  the  economic  growth  supported  by  the  guaranteed 
loans.  The  joint  economic  development  group  will  regularly  review 
progress  in  this  area,  and,  if  it  is  insufficient,  the  Israeli  Govern- 
ment will  identify  additional  measures  to  meet  the  objectives  of  the 
legislation. 

The  joint  economic  development  group  will  also  review  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  guarantees,  and  the  economic  and  financial  meas- 
ures that  Israel  will  be  taking  to  enable  the  economy  to  absorb  and 
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resettle  the  immigrants,  and  accommodate  the  increased  debt  bur- 
den that  will  result  from  the  guaranteed  loan. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Now,  let  us  see,  the  pledge  of  the  Prime 
Minister  is  not  to  build  any  new  settlements;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  That  is  correct. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  But  he  will  proceed  with  respect  to  con- 
struction, or  the  finishing  of  construction  on  some  10,000  units  that 
are  in  existing  settlements;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  If  I  may  elaborate  on  that. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Djerejian.  After  taking  office.  Prime  Minister  Rabin  an- 
nounced that  he  would  redirect  Israel's  national  priorities  away 
from  the  occupied  territories.  In  keeping  with  that  position,  the  Is- 
raeli Government  has  canceled  contracts  to  construct  5,000  addi- 
tional settlement  housing  units,  has  not  established  any  new  settle- 
ments, and  has  cut  a  range  of  subsidies  and  benefits  to  so-called 
political  settlements. 

The  government  has  also  recently  banned  private  construction  in 
settlements  not  having  an  approved  development  plan. 

Prime  Minister  Rabin  did  not  declare  a  total  freeze  on  settle- 
ments. The  Labor  government  announced  that  it  would  honor  con- 
tracts to  construct  over  9,000  new  housing  units  already  underway 
in  existing  settlements,  and  the  government  has  maintained  sub- 
stantial subsidies  to  settlements  in  areas  considered  to  have  a  se- 
curity role  in  the  West  Bank's  Jordan  Valley,  the  Golan  Heights 
and  Gaza. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Under  the  agreement  any  Israeli  funds  ex- 
pended for  nonsecurity-related  activities  will  be  deducted  from  the 
guaranteed  amount  of  the  loan;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  That  is  right.  Non-security. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  OK.  There  are  certain  types  of  Israeli  set- 
tlement-related activities  that  are  considered  a  violation  of  the 
agreement  and  would  require  us  to  cease  to  provide  the  guaran- 
tees. 

What  kind  of  activities  fall  into  that  category?  New  settlements, 
I  presume? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  New  settlements,  and  nonsecurity-related  settle- 
ment activity,  which  we  will  monitor  very  closely  according  to  the 
legislation.  The  Israeli  Government  will  be  giving  us  its  report  on 
activities,  and  we  will  assess  on  our  own  what  activities  have  and 
have  not  taken  place. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Now,  do  we  permit  the  expansion  of  exist- 
ing settlements? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  There  is  some  allowance  for — I  would  not  use  the 
word  "expansion" — but  for  continuing  some  construction  activities 
in  existing  settlements. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  And  do  the  restrictions  apply  to  East  Jeru- 
salem? 

Mr.  Djerejlan.  That  is  basically  in  terms  of  natural  growth  and 
immediate  basic  needs  in  those  settlements.  But  I  want  to  get 
away  from  the  word  "expansion"  per  se. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  All  right. 

Mr.  Djerejian.  But  it  is 
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Chairman  Hamilton.  Do  the  restrictions  apply  to  East  Jerusa- 
lem? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  The  restrictions  apply  to  all  the  occupied  terri- 
tories. 

SAUDI  COMMERCIAL  DISPUTES 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Now,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Secretary,  we  have 
had  an  interest  here  in  some  of  the  commercial  sales  in  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, or  some  of  the  commercial  disputes  in  Saudi  Arabia.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  4  of  the  18  cases  on  the  list  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  has  maintained,  have  been  settled  since  we  last 
met  in  October  of  1992.  Is  that  your  impression? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  A  number  of  the  cases  have  been  resolved.  I  per- 
sonally have  been  actively  engaged  on  this  matter  with  Prince  Ban- 
dar, the  Saudi  ambassador  here,  and  we  have  followed  up  on  this 
during  our  talks  in  the  Kingdom  when  Secretary  Christopher  vis- 
ited. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Now,  of  course,  a  lot  of  the  cases  have  not 
yet  been  settled.  Is  it  your  impression  that  the  Saudis  are  moving 
now  to  settle  these  cases? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Yes,  that  is  my  impression.  I  recently  had  a  con- 
versation with  Prince  Bandar  on  this,  and  he  conveyed  a  very 
strong  intent  to  me  on  their  preparedness  to  deal  effectively  and 
on  a  timely  basis  on  these  cases.  I  think  that  progress  has  been 
made  in  an  important  way  in  resolving  these  disputes.  Several  of 
the  disputes  have  been  resolved  and  claims  paid. 

The  Saudi  Embassy  is  in  contact  with  the  other  claimants,  and 
the  Saudi  Embassy  is  telling  us  that  they  think  that  most  of  these 
claims  are  near  resolution.  There  is  one  firm  that  did  accept  a  pay- 
ment last  October,  and  that  is  being  followed  up  now.  There  are 
some  issues  that  have  arisen  in  that  case,  and  I  think  that  is  being 
looked  at  now. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  committee  was  led  to  believe  that  the 
cases  would  be  settled  by  January  15.  But  that  time-table  has  ap- 
parently slipped. 

We  had  in  the  Defense  authorization  bill  a  provision  requiring  a 
report  from  the  Defense  Department  by  February  15,  1993  on  the 
status  to  resolve  these  commercial  disputes  with  Saudi  Arabia.  I 
was  just  informed  a  moment  ago  that  a  letter  was  delivered  this 
morning  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the  Vice  President  com- 
plying with  that  report.  This  was  delivered  to  Senator  Glenn's  of- 
fice. 

Are  you  aware  of  that  letter? 

[A  copy  of  the  letter  from  Secretary  of  Defense  Les  Aspin  to  Vice 
President  Gore,  appears  at  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing.] 

Mr.  Djerejian.  I  knew  of  the  existence  of  the  letter.  I  have  not 
seen  the  full  contents. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  All  right.  And  the  letter  says  that  the  am- 
bassador— referring  to  the  Saudi  Arabia  ambassador — has  empha- 
sized that  the  kingdom  seeks  to  resolve  the  disputes  on  a  mutually 
fair  basis  not  later  than  April  30,  1993. 

Now,  I  hope  that  is  not  a  moving  target.  We  have  had  a  little 
difficulty  getting  it  pinned  down. 
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Do  you  think  you  can  give  us  assurance  that  this  April  30  date 
will  hold  firm  then  as  a  date  for  the  resolution  of  these  disputes? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  give  you  our  best  faith  as- 
surance that  we  will  make  every  effort  to  meet  that  deadline.  You 
know  we  have  been  very  active  in  pursuing  these  cases.  I  can  tell 
you  I  have  spent  many  hours  of  my  own  time  on  a  number  of  these 
cases,  and  we  have  helped  to  resolve  them.  Certainly  the  intent  of 
the  Saudi  Embassy  here  is  to  resolve  them.  We  will  look  at  this  as 
a  target  that  we  should  all  work  for. 

lebanon/taif  agreement 

Chairman  Hamilton.  All  right.  The  Secretary  visited,  and  I 
think  you  were  with  him  in  Lebanon  during  the  recent  trip  to  the 
Middle  East.  And  while  he  was  there  he  said  that  the  Lebanese 
people  " — are  finally  beginning  to  achieve  the  national  reconcili- 
ation and  economic  reconstruction  they  have  so  long  sought." 

So  I  gather  that  you  and  the  Secretary  felt  that  progress  has 
been  made  in  Lebanon.  They  have  a  newly  elected  Lebanese  par- 
liament now.  Is  that  functioning? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Yes,  the  parliament  is  functioning.  We  definitely 
do  see  progress  in  Lebanon. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  What  is  the  status  of  the  Taif  Agreement? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  The  status  of  the  Taif  Agreement  is  that  most  of 
its  provisions  have  been  responded  to.  There  is  one  important  as- 
pect of  the  Taif  Agreement,  which  is  the  need  for  a  decision  to  be 
made  between  the  Lebanese  Government  and  the  Syrian  Grovern- 
ment  for  the  redeploying  of  Syrian  troops  to  the  Western  ap- 
proaches of  the  Bekka  Valley,  which  has  not  been  fulfilled.  We 
have  made  our  position  clear  to  both  governments  that  that  should 
be  carried  out  as  soon  as  possible. 

After  16  years  of  war,  Mr.  Chairman,  Lebanon  has  now  had  more 
than  2  years  without  significant  factional  fighting.  The  last  Decem- 
ber deployments  by  the  Lebanese  armed  forces  in  the  southern  sub- 
urbs of  Beirut  have  extended  the  central  government's  authority, 
which  is  one  of  the  key  elements  of  Taif;  the  extension  of  the 
central  government's  authority. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Are  we  going  to  see  withdrawals  of  the 
Syrian  troops  any  time  soon? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Well,  we  hope  to,  and  we  are  pursuing  that 
issue. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  You  raised  that  issue,  I  presume,  when 
you  were  in  Damascus? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Absolutely.  Absolutely. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  And  what  did  President  Assad  say? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Well,  the  issue  was  raised.  We  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  it,  and  we  are  going  to  have  to  followup  on  it.  I  cannot 
say  that  we  came  back  with  a  firm  decision  on  when  that  would 
happen. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  All  right,  according  to  the  Federal  Register 
of  February  9,  the  Department  of  Justice  has  decided  to  end  tem- 
porary protective  status  for  some  1100  to  1400  Lebanese  citizens  in 
the  United  States.  This  is  apparently  the  beginning  of  a  lengthy 
deportation  process. 
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On  what  basis  was  it  decided  that  the  security  situation  had  im- 
proved sufficiently  to  ask  these  Lebanese  citizens  to  return  home? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Our  Embassy  in  Beirut,  Mr.  Chairman,  reports 
that  the  security  situation  for  Lebanese  citizens — and  I  have  to 
stress  the  Lebanese  citizens — is  steadily  improving. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  But  not  for  U.S.  citizens? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  No.  We  do  make  a  distinction,  because  we  think 
that  U.S.  citizens  still  would  be  targeted  by  some  of  the  groups  that 
unfortunately  still  operate  in  Lebanon.  But  we  think  that  the 
progress  that  we  have  seen  in  terms  of  Lebanese  citizens  is  an  indi- 
cation of  the  progress  that  the  new  Government  of  Lebanon  is  mak- 
ing in  extending  its  authority  throughout  greater  portions  of  Leb- 
anon. 

The  government's  amnesty  law  specifically  protects  Lebanese 
citizens  from  prosecution  for  virtually  all  actions  taken  during  the 
war  years.  The  majority  of  Lebanese  go  about  their  daily  activity 
without  hindrance.  If  there  are  Lebanese  outside  Lebanon  who  are 
worried  about  being  prosecuted  if  they  go  back,  the  amnesty  law 
certainly  should  satisfy  their  concerns  in  this  respect. 

Chairman  HAMILTON.  You  are  not  lifting  any  of  the  travel  re- 
straints on  American  citizens  there? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  No,  we  are  not,  sir. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  It  is  still  dangerous  for  them? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  It  is  demonstrably  a  safer  place  for  the  Lebanese 
citizens  to  go  back  to. 

American  citizens  remain  a  target  for  terrorism  and  other  vio- 
lence. Groups  responsible  for  holding  American  hostages  remain 
armed,  and  therefore  the  threat  to  American  citizens  still  remains 
high.  However,  we  will  monitor  this  situation.  When  the  situation 
does  improve,  we  will  review  our  own  position. 

HAMAS 

Chairman  Hamilton.  I  want  to  go  back  to  Hamas  for  a  few  min- 
utes. 

What  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  allegations  of  Hamas  activi- 
ties within  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  There  is  no  question  that  there  are  people  who 
are  associated  with  Hamas  who  are  in  the  United  States.  And  I 
would  not  dismiss  at  all  the  possibility  of  some  of  these  people  car- 
rying money  to  the  Middle  East  region  in  support  of  Hamas  activi- 
ties. But  I  definitely  do  not  think  that  there  is  a  "command  and 
control  center"  of  Hamas  here,  which  is  sort  of  directing  operations 
in  the  Middle  East.  I  don't  think  this  is  the  case. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Where  do  they  get  their  financing? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  I  think  it  is  private  funds. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Speaking  about  Hamas  generally? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Yes. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  And  is  it  a  movement  that  is  growing  in 
strength  today  in  the  Middle  East,  in  the  occupied  territories? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  It  is  hard  to  determine  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  Cer- 
tainly the  high  profile  it  has  received  because  of  the  deportations 
to  Lebanon  have  rallied  some  public  sentiment  in  the  region  to 
them. 
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Chairman  Hamilton.  Do  they  have  more  support,  for  example, 
than  the  Palestinian  negotiators? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  No,  I  would  not  say  that.  No.  I  think  they  still 
constitute  a  minority  of  Palestinian  public  opinion  and  Palestinian 
support.  It  is  very  d.ifricult  to  take  soundings  as  to  what  that  con- 
stitutes, but  I  say  they  still  constitute  very  much  a  minority. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  How  much  of  a  threat  to  the  peace  talks 
do  you  think  Hamas  poses? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  I  think  it  is  a  serious  threat  in  terms  of  any 
group  such  as  Hamas  or  Hezbollah  or  Palestinian  Islamic  Jihad  re- 
sorting to  violence  and  terrorism.  Bv  sheer  intimidation,  by  resort 
to  violence,  by  creating  instability,  they  pose  a  serious  threat,  and, 
quite  frankly,  it  is  a  threat  that  should  be  controlled. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Lantos. 

WORLD  trade  center  BOMBING/ARAB  MEDIA  REACTION 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  your  department  carefully  monitors  the  media  in 
the  Middle  East;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Yes.  USIA  and  our  bureau,  both  of  us. 

Mr.  Lantos.  What  has  been  media  reaction  to  the  terrorist  at- 
tack on  the  World  Trade  Center  in  the  various  countries? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  It  has  been  more  or  less  factual  reporting  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  incident,  and  the  significance. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Beyond  the  factual  reporting,  was  there  in  any  of 
the  press  an  expression  of  pleasure,  gloating? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  I  can  get  an  assessment  of  that  for  you.  Con- 
gressman. I  would  be  very  glad  to  provide  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Lantos.  It  would  be  very  helpful  if  you  could. 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Yes,  I  will  do  that. 

But  I  am  sure  that  there  is  some  extremist  press  and  media  that 
would  gloat  over  such  an  event.  But  what  I  would  call  the  main- 
stream press  in  the  region  is  verv  concerned  about  acts  of  violence 
and  terrorism,  because  they  also  nave  to  face  them  at  home. 

[The  following  was  subsequently  submitted  for  the  record. 1 

The  arrest  of  Mohammed  Salamch  and  media  reports  linking  him  to  Sheikh 
Abdurrahman  and  Islamic  fundamentalist  groups  has  prompted  intense  press  cov- 
erage and  speculation  throughout  the  Middle  East.  The  predominant  theme  found 
in  all  papers  throughout  the  region  is  concern  that  the  intensive  Western  media  cov- 
erage n  as  stampecfthe  bombing  with  the  "Islamic  fundamentalist"  label,  and  that 
overstressing  Salameh's  religious  affiliations  portrays  Islam  as  the  West's  new  nem- 
esis, producing  a  backlash  against  Muslims  througnout  the  world.  A  March  10  edi- 
torial in  Egypt's  Al-Ahram  states  "The  Western  media  is  focusing  on  the  fact  that 
the  first  suspect  in  the  New  York  bombing  is  a  'Muslim'.  This  is  part  of  the  cam- 
paign to  depict  Islam  as  the  West's  first  enemy  following  the  collapse  of  Com- 
munism." 

This  concern  is  also  refiected  in  a  March  9  editorial  in  Jordan's  influential  Sawt 
Al-Shaah:  "The  governments  and  peoples  of  the  United  States  and  other  Western 
countries  should  try  to  understand  the  real  essence,  principles,  and  values  of  Islam 
before  hastening  to  pass  unjust  and  arbitrary  judgments  against  this  religion.  Presi- 
dent Clinton  hit  the  nail  right  on  the  head  when  he  cautioned  against  jumping  to 
hasty  conclusions  and  passing  judgment  on  the  perpetrators  before  gathering  all  the 
facts  and  incriminating  evidence." 

Some  papers  criticize  what  they  see  as  a  double  standard  in  western  media  re- 
porting of  the  bombing.  An  editorial  in  Islamabad's  Muslim  daily  concluded:  "While 
we  do  condemn  the  explosions  in  the  World  Trade  Center  in  New  York,  we  also 
condem  terrorism  in  occupied  Palestine,  in  Bosnia,  in  occupied  Kashmir  and  wher- 
ever mankind  is  subjected  to  terror.  Selective  moralizing  about  terror  is  most  dis- 
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tasteful  and  entirely  unconvincing,  hence  unacceptable  to  fair  and  rational  minds." 
Some  observers  see  Israel  behind  the  bombing  and  an  effort  to  link  the  act  to  fun- 
damentalist in  order  to  foster  world  sympathy  for  Israel  and  debase  the  image  of 
Arabs. 

Most  Israeli  coverage  tended  to  point  out  previous  Israeli  warnings  that  Islamic 
fundamentalism  is  not  a  threat  that  restricts  itself  only  to  the  Middle  East  but,  is 
rather  a  global  problem  that  will  require  a  global  solution. 

Bahraini  journalist  Hafedh  Al-Shaikh  showed  his  support  for  the  American  judi- 
cial system  by  writing  in  a  March  9  Akhbar  Al-  Khalij  column  "I  believe  the  man 
accused  of  being  involved  in  Manhattan's  explosion,  Mr.  Mohammed  Salameh, 
should  offer  thanks  to  God  for  being  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States,  the  FBI  and 
not  in  a  cell,  resembling  a  grave,  belonging  to  the  primitive  intelligence  service  of 
a  Arab  or  Islamic  country." 

SYRIA  AND  NARCOTICS  TRAFFICKING 

Mr.  Lantos.  As  I  believe  there  are  still  some  30,000  Syrian 
troops  in  Lebanon's  Bekka  Valley;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  That  is  approximately  correct,  right;  30-35,000. 

Mr.  Lantos.  It  is  my  information,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  one  of  the 
main  functions  of  these  Syrian  troops  is  to  guard  the  opium  fields 
for  Syrian  warlords  and  to  supervise  the  transit  of  illegal  drugs  to 
the  West.  Can  you  confirm  that? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  I  would  not  characterize  the  mission  of  the  Syr- 
ian troops  in  Lebanon  exactly  in  those  terms.  Congressman  Lantos. 

Mr.  Lantos.  That  is  not  the  sole  mission. 

Mr.  Djerejian.  No.  Certainly  the  issue  that  you  raise  is  a  very 
serious  one.  There  is  no  question  that  the  Bekka  traditionally  and 
now  is  a  source  of  narcotics  production. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Who  owns  these  facilities,  or  whose  benefit  are 
these 

Mr.  Djerejian.  They  are  in  the  hands  of  different  groups,  dif- 
ferent persons.  But  there  is  no  question  that 

Mr.  Lantos.  Are  any  of  these  connected  to  the  Syrian  military? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Oh,  yes.  Let  me  give  you  an  assessment  of  what 
we  are  doing  on  this. 

First  of  all,  this  is  a  very  serious  matter,  which  was  raised  dur- 
ing Secretary  Christopher's  trip  to  Damascus  and  to  Beirut.  Syria 
has  recently  taken  some  steps  to  counter  narcotics  production  and 
traffic  in  the  Bekka  Valley.  We  have  been  pressing  for  performance 
by  both  Syria  and  Lebanon  in  this  respect. 

Syria  has  been  cooperating  with  Lebanon  in  a  1992  campaign  to 
eradicate  opium  and  cannabis  remaining  in  the  Bekka  Valley  after 
a  harsh  winter  destroyed  most  of  the  crop,  helping  enforce  the  Leb- 
anese government's  ban  on  further  cultivation  of  illicit  crops,  sup- 
porting the  Lebanese  government's  security  forces  in  a  series  of  re- 
cent drug  raids;  and  maintaining  a  liaison  with  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Agency  which  was  established  in  Damascus  when  I  was  Am- 
bassador there. 

Syria,  however,  needs  to  do  more  to  curb  drug  production  and 
tramcking,  and  I  have  made  this  clear.  Bekka  continues  to  be  a 
major  heroin  and  hashish  processing  center.  Syrian  military  offi- 
cials are  known  to  facilitate  and  profit  from  the  drug  trade.  We  feel 
that  persons  of  this  ilk  need  to  be  prevented  from  such  activities, 
or  punished  because  of  such  activities. 

Again,  in  Damascus,  Secretary  Christopher  urged  Syria  to  in- 
crease its  efforts  in  narcotics  control.  Specifically,  he  would  like 
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Syria  to  find,  arrest  and  prosecute  Syrian  officials  involved  in  the 
drug  trade,  and  cooperate  further  with  Lebanon  to  implement  a 
sustained  and  comprehensive  narcotics  control  and  eradication  pro- 
gram in  the  Bekka  Valley. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Well,  I  am  pleased  to  hear  that  the  Secretary  raised 
these  points. 

What  was  Assad's  response?  Did  he  acknowledge  the  fact  that 
high-level  military  officials  of  Syria  are  engaged  in  and  profiting 
from  the  drug  trade? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Again,  this  is  one  of  the  issues  that  was  dis- 
cussed both  with  the  Foreign  Minister  and  our  delegations  and  was 
mentioned  during  the  broader  meeting  with  President  Assad. 

The  realization  on  the  part  of  the  Syrians  that  these  issues, 
human  rights,  terrorism,  narcotics  control,  are  priority  issues  for 
the  administration  and  are  on  the  agenda  and  are  going  to  be  pur- 
sued is  a  healthy  sign.  From  every  indication  I  have  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration, these  issues  will  be  pursued  actively. 

Mr.  Lantos.  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  determination  of  President 
Clinton  to  pursue  these  matters.  My  question  really  is,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, what  is  the  Syrian  response  when  our  Secretary  of  State's 
significant  visit  raises  these  issues?  Is  it  a  response  of  denial?  Is 
it  a  response  of  concurrence?  Is  it  a  promise  of  attempting  to  deal 
with  it?  Is  it  silence?  What  does  Assad  say  when  Christopher  tells 
him  these  things? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  No,  it  is  not  silence.  It  is  a  response  of  readiness 
to  engage  with  us  seriously  on  these  issues.  Again,  we  made  that 
clear  with  a  view  toward  obtaining  positive  results  to  eliminate 
these  problems.  And  what  I  have  found  in  my  own  experience  in 
dealing  with  Syria  is  that  no  matter  how  tough  the  dialogue  may 
be  as  long  as  one  engages  seriously,  openly  and  candidly,  and  is 
persistent,  and  makes  a  good  faith  effort,  there  is  a  possibility  of 
reaching  some  common  ground  and  obtaining  results. 

We  did  that  certainly  in  ending  the  civil  war  in  Lebanon.  We  did 
it  in  the  coalition  against  Saddam  Hussein,  the  first  time  that 
Syria  had  identified  itself  with  a  U.S. -led  coalition  in  the  Arab 
world,  and  in  Syria's  entering  into  the  peace  process. 

So  there  is  a  track  record  of  achieving  positive  results.  The  issues 
that  we  are  dealing  with  now  are  very  important  ones.  I,  Congress- 
man, do  not  underestimate  the  difficulty  of  achieving  positive  re- 
sults, but  certainly  the  determination  is  there,  and  we  have  seen 
a  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  Syrians  to  engage  us  on  it. 

Mr.  Lantos.  But  I  am  raising  these  issues  because  recent  media 
attention  to  Syria  has  tried  to  portray  this  regime  as  one  worthy 
of  a  special  relationship  with  the  United  States;  that  there  is 
springtime  in  Damascus,  and  I  do  not  see  the  springtime  since  they 
are  harboring  terrorists,  their  high-level  military  are  profiting  from 
the  drug  trade,  they  are  occupying  Lebanon. 

LEBANESE  ELECTIONS/RELATIONS  WITH  SYRIA 

As  a  matter  of  fact  with  respect  to  Lebanon,  I  do  have  a  question. 
Unless  I  am  mistaken  some  87  percent  of  the  eligible  voters  in  Leb- 
anon did  not  participate  or  could  not  participate  in  the  elections 
last  fall.  In  a  number  of  important  areas  the  voting  percentage  was 
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ludicrous  in  Biblos.  It  was  about  1  percent.  In  Beirut  itself  was  less 
than  4  percent. 

Do  we  consider  the  Lebanese  parliament  as  anything  but  a 
meaningless  rubber  stamp  entity  acting  on  behalf  of  Assad?  Or,  do 
we  consider  it  an  independent  parliamentary  body  elected  by  the 
Lebanese  people? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  We  have  to  take  into  consideration  that  Lebanon 
has  come  out  of  16  years  of  a  very  tragic  civil  war,  and  that  the 
whole  thrust  of  reestablishing  Lebanon's  constitutional  institutions 
and  the  executive  and  the  legislature  and  the  judiciary  was  a  for- 
midable task. 

Certainly  we  found  certain  glaring  anomalies  in  the  election 
process. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Are  my  figures  accurate? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  The  figures,  I  will  have  to  check.  These  figures 
seem  a  bit  high  to  me,  but  I  will  check  and  respond  to  you  specifi- 
cally. 

[The  following  was  subsequently  submitted  for  the  record.] 

We  started  at  the  conclusion  of  the  three  rounds  of  parHamentary  elections  that 
the  United  States  was  diaappointed  that  Lebanon's  first  parliamentary  elections  in 
20  years  were  not  prepared  and  carried  in  a  manner  to  ensure  the  broadest  national 
consensus.  The  Leoanese  Government  estimated  that  the  overall  national  turnout 
was  between  50  and  60  percent  of  the  total  population.  Our  analysis  indicates  that 
it  was  probably  closer  to  40  percent  of  the  eligible  population.  Nonetheless,  it  is  in- 
accurate to  say  that  87  percent  of  the  voters  were  not  able  to  chose  not  to  partici- 
pate. 

The  turnout  of  eligible  voters  in  some  locations  was  extremely  low.  In  East  Beirut 
and  the  Mount  Lebanon  area — predominatly  Christian  sectors  — turnout  did  not  ex- 
ceed 10  percent.  In  South  Lebanon,  many  voters  were  prevented  from  voting  by  the 
Israeli-backed  South  Lebanese  Army  which  stopped  voters  from  leaving  the  Israeli 
self-declared  "security  zone."  However,  in  the  Biga'  Valley  area  turnout  ranged  be- 
tween 60  and  65  percent,  and  in  some  villages  in  south  Lebanon,  turnout  surpassed 
80  percent.  The  decision  of  some  Lebanese  not  to  participate  in  the  voting  was 
theirs  to  make.  Many  Lebanese  abroad  had  hoped  to  participate  in  the  elections,  but 
Lebanon  has  never  allowed  absentee  balloting.  Expatriate  Lebanese  are  required  by 
law  to  return  to  Lebanon  to  the  districts  of  their  birth  in  order  to  vote.  For  whatever 
reason,  many  chose  not  to  go  home. 

Mr.  Lantos.  You  mean  they  did  not  have  4  percent  participa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Djerejl3lN.  No.  But  I  think  the  point  of  the  matter  is  that 
we  do  see  now  in  Lebanon  a  functioning  parliament,  a  functioning 
executive. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Well,  is  it  a  functioning  parliament? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  It  is  in  terms  that  decisions  are  being  made  and 
the  constitutional  process  is  being  adhered  to.  The  Killing  has 
stopped.  The  fighting  has  stopped.  The  central  government's  au- 
thority is  being  expanded  more  fully  throughout  the  country. 

The  new  Prime  Minister  of  Lebanon,  Rafik  Hariri,  has  set  forth 
on  a  very  serious  program  of  economic  reconstruction  and  recovery. 
The  fact  that  they  have  extended  Lebanese  army  control  into  the 
southern  suburbs  of  Beirut  aimed  against  Hezbollah  is  not  insig- 
nificant. The  basis  is  being  laid  for  the  progression  of  Lebanon's 
march  toward  sovereignty  and  full  independence.  I  do  not  want  to 
characterize  Lebanon  as  having  reached  this  point.  But  what  I  am 
looking  at  is  where  Lebanon  was  after  this  tragic  civil  war,  where 
it  is  now,  and  where  it  is  going.  When  we  say  that  the  letter  and 
spirit  if  Taif  have  to  be  followed,  what  we  mean  by  the  letter  is 
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that  all  the  obligations  of  Taif  have  to  be  followed.  We  have  dis- 
cussed some  of  those  today.  The  spirit  of  Taif  means  that  Lebanon 
will  restore  its  full  independence,  its  sovereignty  and  its  territorial 
integrity,  and  that  is  the  spirit  of  Taif. 

I  will  elaborate  even  further  on  what  has  been  accomplished,  if 
you  wish. 

[The  following  was  subsequently  submitted  for  the  record.] 

There  has  been  no  significant  factional  fighting  in  Lebanon  for  more  than  2  years; 
most  major  militias  have  been  disarmed.  A  president  has  been  elected  and  a  govern- 
ment formed.  Constitutional  reforms  stipulated  in  Taif  have  been  adopted  and  rati- 
fied. Parliamentary  elections  have  been  held  for  the  first  time  in  20  years,  reestab- 
lishing a  functioning  parliament.  The  reconstituted  I^ebanese  Army  has  moved  into 
areas  from  Tyre  to  Tripoli  previously  held  by  militia  forces.  Last  December  the  army 
began  to  clear  out  the  southern  suburbs  of  Beirut,  the  first  time  in  12  years  the 
Lebanese  Army  was  able  to  take  control  of  these  neighborhoods.  Its  deployments 
have  been  welcomed  by  Lebanese  of  all  persuasions.  The  schools  are  reopened  and 
functioning.  But  most  importantly,  the  bloodshed  has  stopped;  the  civil  war  has 
ended. 

Taif  is  a  framework  around  which  to  rebuild  the  ligitimacy  of  Lebanon's  constitu- 
tional institutions.  This  is  happening.  Through  Taif,  power  is  now  being  vested  in 
the  political  system  and  its  institutions — not  in  individuals. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Is  it  possible  that  Lebanon  and  Syria  will  merge 
into  one  entity? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Oh,  I  doubt  that  very  strongly. 

Mr.  Lantos.  You  doubt  that? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  I  doubt  that  very  strongly. 

I  raised  this  issue  directly  in  Damascus  when  I  was  there  and 
I  got  a  very  clear  response  that  while  the  Lebanese  and  Syrian  peo- 
ple have  very  deep  historic  ties,  that  Lebanon  and  Syria  are  two 
distinct,  separate,  independent  states. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Independent? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Yes.  That  came  from  the  top. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  have  had  hearings  in 
this  subcommittee  last  year  which  had  very,  very  strong  criticisms 
of  the  governments  in  the  Middle  East  with  respect  to  the  observ- 
ance of  the  internationally  recognized  human  rights.  The  testimony 
was  that  there  was  very  little  progress  toward  democracy  or  plural- 
ism, and  that  human  rights  in  country  after  country  was  being 
very  strongly  violated  and  abused,  and  that  many  of  these  coun- 
tries that  have  this  gross  pattern  of  abuse  are  among  our  closest 
friends  and  allies  there. 

Now,  I  was  thinking  of  that  testimony  when  I  asked  you  earlier 
today  with  respect  to  Secretary  Christopher's  statements  when  he 
was  having  his  confirmation  hearings,  I  believe,  that  we  are  going 
to  support  democratic  institutions  and  human  rights,  and  I  just 
want  to  know  what  you  are  going  to  be  doing  with  respect  to  these 
violations  of  human  rights  in  these  countries  where  we  have  long- 
standing ties  and  close  relationships. 

What  is  going  to  be  different  in  this  administration  with  respect 
to  these  human  rights?  And  I  will  be  very  specific  about  it.  Why 
have  we  not  been  able  to  get  countries  like  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Egypt,  two  states  with  whom  we  have  considerable  ties  and  influ- 
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ence,  to  move  in  a  more  positive  fashion  with  respect  to  the  observ- 
ance of  human  rights? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  areas  where,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  your  presentation,  you  stated  you  wished  to  know  where 
there  is  change  and  where  there  is  continuity.  The  issue  of  human 
rights  and  democratization  do  have  a  very  high  priority  for  the 
CHnton  administration.  Secretary  Christopher  made  a  point  of  this 
in  his  discussions  in  all  the  countries  he  visited  in  the  Middle  East. 

Even  in  the  manner  in  which  the  Secretary  and  Deputy  Sec- 
retary Wharton  are  reorganizing  the  State  Department,  you  can 
see  this.  By  just  looking  at  the  new  organizational  chart  you  can 
see  that  human  rights  and  democratization  issues  are  receiving  a 
higher  priority  at  the  under  secretary  level.  Obviously  the  adminis- 
tration is  gearing  up  organizationally  to  be  able  to  pursue  these  is- 
sues with  much  more  priority. 

Certainly,  having  accompanied  Secretary  Christopher  on  his  trip, 
I  can  tell  you  the  emphasis  is  there,  it  is  real  and  it  will  be  pur- 
sued. 

HUMAN  RIGHTS  EN  EGYPT 

Chairman  Hamilton.  We  had  a  story  come  out  of  Cairo  just  a 
few  days  ago  which  indicated  that  President  Mubarak  is  going  to 
clamp  down  and  stop  political  liberalization,  I  think  those  were  his 
words,  in  view  of  the  Islamic  fundamentalist  threat. 

Now,  when  we  see  a  statement  like  that,  what  do  we  say  to 
President  Mubarak? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Well,  without  trying  to  preview  what  we  may  or 
may  not  be  saying  to  the  Egyptian  Government,  I  would  say  that 
any,  any  moves  by  governments  in  the  Middle  East  to  clamp  down 
on  broader  political  participation,  democratization  and  human 
rights  is  closely  monitored  by  our  embassies  and  ourselves.  It  is  a 
subject  on  which  we  engage  as  quickly  as  possible  with  those  gov- 
ernments. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Do  we  express  our  disapproval  when  Presi- 
dent Mubarak  says  we  are  not  going  to  move  further  on  political 
liberalization? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  I  would  have  to  take  a  look  at  exactly  what  he 
said  and  the  context. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  You  are  aware  of  this  statement? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  In  general,  I  am  aware  of  the  statement.  But, 
again,  when  we  were  in  Egypt,  the  impression  we  got  from  the 
Egyptian  Government  was  a  very  strong  commitment  to  proceed  on 
the  basis  of  democratization  and  obviously  the  parliamentary  re- 
gime that  Egypt  enjoys. 

What  I  think  you  are  seeing  reflected  in  President  Mubarak's 
statements  is  the  increasing  concern  over  the  security  threat  from 
extremist  groups  within  Egypt.  I  think  it  has  to  be  put  in  that  con- 
text. 

But  let  me  give  you  the  example  of  Algeria,  Mr.  Chairman.  We 
have  given  very  open  advice  to  the  Algerian  Government  in  terms 
of  its  own  approach  to  the  instability  and  the  threat  from  extre- 
mism from  within.  That  is  that  the  most  effective  long-term  ap- 
proach by  governments  in  the  face  of  these  threats  it  to  pursue  two 
tracks:  democratic  political  reforms  and  political  dialogue  with  rep- 
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resentative  groups  of  the  people  is  one  track.  Privatization  and  eco- 
nomic reform  is  the  other.  It  is  our  firm  behef  that  these  two  tracks 
are  the  most  viable  approach  to  long-term  stability  in  these  soci- 
eties. You  will  see  that  in  our  approaches  throughout  the  region. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Well,  let  me  just  tell  you  that  in  testimony 
before  the  subcommittee  in  September  human  rights  groups  out- 
lined a  series  of  serious  human  rights  abuses  occurring  in  Egypt 
and  recommended  a  number  of  steps  Egypt  could  take  to  improve 
the  situation.  These  recommendations  included  thorough  and  im- 
partial investigations  into  allegations  of  abuse;  public  release  of 
proceedings  and  findings  of  these  investigations;  systematic  inspec- 
tion of  prisons;  allowing  detainees  prompt  and  regular  access  to 
their  lawyers,  relatives  and  doctors;  informing  detainees  of  their 
rights;  and  training  of  law  enforcement  officials  not  to  violate 
Egyptian  laws  intended  to  protect  the  human  rights  of  citizens. 

Now,  these  are  very  specific  recommendations.  They  are  rudi- 
mentary rights.  Very  fundamental  rights.  And  I  just  wonder — I  do 
not  mean  to  pick  out  Egypt  particularly,  but  do  we  take  these 
kinds  of  reports  and  go  to  the  Egyptian  officials  and  ask  them 
whether  or  not  they  are  proceeding  to  put  into  place  procedures 
that  respect  rudimentary,  fundamental  human  rights? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  The  specific  answer  to  your  question,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  yes  categorically. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  Ambassador  there,  that  is  what,  Mr. 
Pelletreau  now? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Mr.  Pelletreau,  yes. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  He  goes  over  that  kind  of  thing  with  the 
Egyptian  officials? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  That  is  correct. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  And  with  the  other  countries  as  well,  we 
do  similar  things? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  That  is  correct,  Mr.  Chairman. 

In  the  context  of  the  serious  attacks  by  Islamic  extremists  on 
Egyptian  Government  officials,  Egyptian  Christians,  and,  since  the 
latter  half  of  last  year,  foreign  tourists,  Egypt  obviously  faces  a  se- 
rious problem.  The  Egyptian  Government  has  responded  to  the  ex- 
tremists in  a  variety  of  ways,  including  security  operations  that 
have  arrested  a  number  of  activists. 

But  even  as  we  strongly  condemn  the  extremist  violence  which 
spawns  severe  Egyptian  reactions,  we  are  seriously  concerned 
about  the  security  service's  frequent  use  of  torture,  for  example. 
This  problem  has  been  highlighted  in  our  State  Department 
Human  Rights  Report,  and  we  have  expressed  our  strongest  objec- 
tions to  such  practices.  We  will  continue  to  do  so,  I  assure  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  at  the  highest  levels. 

Egypt  has  several  other  human  rights  problems  which  we  have 
addressed  and  will  continue  to  address  with  the  Government  of 
Egypt. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  I  noted 

Mr.  Djerejl\n.  But  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  have  to  put  this 
into  context.  Egypt  enjoys — in  a  Middle  East  context — Egypt  enjoys 
a  basically  free  press.  It  is  true  that  many  papers  are  owned  by  the 
government,  but  it  enjoys  a  basically  free  press.  There  are  regular 
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elections  in  Egypt,  and  a  rather  independent  judiciary,  trade 
unions  and  freedom  of  travel. 

So  I  know  you  have  cited  Egypt  in  terms  of  an  example,  but  I 
do  think  we  have  to  acknowledge  Egypt's  positive  moves  in  the 
human  rights  and  democratization  front. 

Chairman  HAMILTON.  Yes,  but,  you  know,  going  back  to  Egypt, 
I  recall  that  newspaper  article  where  I  referred  to  President 
Mubarak's  statement  on  political  liberalization,  and  one  of  the 
things  he  was  applauding  at  that  point,  or  praising,  was  use  of  the 
military  courts  in  cases  of  persons  alleged  to  have  committed 
crimes  and  violence.  Putting  restrictions  on  ordinary  rights  results 
from  moving  into  the  military  rather  than  the  civilian  courts, 
which  I  think  raises  some  questions  of  concern.  It  would  for  me  at 
least. 

DEMOCRATIZATION  IN  JORDAN 

Now,  I  do  not  want  to  be  too  negative  here.  I  see  that  King  Hus- 
sein was  praised  by  Secretary  Christopher  in  Jordan  for  progress 
toward  democratization  and  broader  political  participation. 

Is  Jordan  the  most  democratic  Arab  state  today? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  give  you  a  categoric  re- 
sponse on  that.  But  certainly  I  think  Jordan  has  taken  the  lead  in 
its  democratization  process. 

We  also  see  movement  in  countries,  such  as  Egypt  and  its  elec- 
tions and  legislative  rule.  Elections  are  going  to  take  place  in 
Yemen.  We  have  seen  the  steps  toward  expanding  the  mandate  and 
the  electorial  base  in  Kuwait  for  their  parliament.  So  there  are 
moves  within  the  Arab  world  and  the  region  for  democratization. 

I  think  when  Secretary  Christopher  commended  Jordan,  it  was 
certainly  well  placed  given  what  Jordan  has  done.  The  parliament 
has  recently  legalized  political  parties,  and  about  a  dozen  parties 
representing  a  wide  ideological  spectrum  have  been  licensed  by  the 
government.  Elections  are  expected  late  this  year. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  What  you  might  do,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  will 
ask  you  to  respond  to  some  questions  in  writing,  is  just  kind  of  give 
us  a  brief  report  of  the  steps  toward  democratization  in  the  several 
countries  of  the  region.  Could  you  do  that  in  writing? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  I  could  give  you  a  rundown  now  if  you  wanted, 
but  I  will  be  glad  to  give  it  to  you  in  writing. 

Chairman  HAMILTON.  Let  us  do  it  in  writing,  if  you  would. 

Mr.  Djerejian.  All  right. 

[The  following  was  subsequently  submitted  for  the  recod.] 

Following  is  a  brief  list  of  some  the  important  steps  toward  broader  political  par- 
ticipation that  have  been  taken  in  several  Middle  eastern  countries. 

EGYFI' 

Egypt  has  been  moving  slowly  toward  multiparty  democracy.  Egyptians  enioy  an 
unfettered  press  and  freedom  of  speech,  and  new  political  parties  are  being  allowed 
to  form.  A  Presidental  referendum  will  be  held  within  a  year  and  the  next  round 
of  parliamentary  elections  is  scheduled  for  1995.  All  who  foreswear  violence  are  per- 
mitted to  participate  in  the  political  process,  in  accordance  with  the  constitution. 
Violent,  antidemocratic  extremists  are  presently  threatening  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment and  its  process  of  democratization. 
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JORDAN 

Jordan  is  among  the  countries  in  the  Middle  East  which  have  made  the  most 
progress  toward  democracy.  King  Hussein's  initiative  for  democratization  is  increas- 
ingly being  supported  by  the  active  participation  of  the  Jordanian  people.  Virtually 
all  political  perspectives,  including  the  popular  Islamic  fundamentalist  movement, 
have  a  voice  in  Jordan's  national  debate  and  access  to  the  political  process.  Par- 
liamentary elections  are  scheduled  for  later  this  year. 

LEBANON 

The  government  of  Lebanon  has  embarked  on  the  difficult  task  of  rebuilding  a  na- 
tion after  more  than  16  years  of  civil  war.  Through  reestablishingthe  essential  state 
institutions  and  reconstituting  the  Lebanese  Armed  Forces  (I^F"),  the  government 
has  successfully  extended  its  authority  through  most  of  the  country.  Crossing  re- 
gional and  sectarian  lines,  the  LAP  is  an  important  national  institution  which  plays 
a  critical  role — under  civilian  control — in  promoting  political  reconciliation.  This  is 
an  especially  important  objective  after  Lebanon's  flawed  parliamentary  elections  in 
1992,  the  first  elections  in  20  years. 

KUWAIT 

Free  and  fair  elections  last  October  restoi-ed  Kuwait's  active  National  Assembly. 
Suffrage  in  Kuwait  is  presently  limited  to  a  minority  of  male  Kuwaiti  "first  class" 
citizens.  However,  the  government  has  pledged  to  urge  the  Assembly  to  expand  sig- 
nificantly suffrage  to  younger  Kuwaitis,  to  those  not  presently  considered  full  citi- 
zens, and  to  women. 

SAUDI  ARABIA  AND  OTHER  GULF  STATES 

In  Saudi  Arabia  and  other  Gulf  states,  the  expansion  of  popular  participation  in 
government  through  consultative  councils,  in  keeping  with  Muslim  tradition  and 
practice,  is  proceeding  or  anticipated.  King  Fahd  has  announced  the  formation  of 
national  ana  provincial  consultative  councils  in  Saudi  Arabia.  However,  only  the 
Speaker  of  the  National  Council  has  so  far  been  appointed. 

YEMEN 

Yemen's  first  parliamentary  elections  are  scheduled  for  April  27.  Voter  registra- 
tion has  been  completed.  The  National  Democratic  Institute,  which  worked  closely 
with  Yemeni  election  officials,  considers  the  registration  of  males  a  success  (85%), 
and  for  females,  handicapped  by  a  low  literacy  rate,  a  good  beginning  (17%). 

Chairman  HAMILTON.  And  we  will  try  to  wrap  this  thing  up.  We 
have  had  you  here  quite  awhile. 

U.S.  ROLE  IN  PERSIAN  GULF/COLLECTIVE  SECURITY 

We  had  an  interesting  comment  from  one  of  your  predecessors, 
Ambassador  Murphy,  in  testimony  not  long  ago  when  he  said  that 
"The  United  States  is  now,"  and  I  am  quoting  his  words,  "commit- 
ted to  playing  the  policeman's  role  in  the  Gulf  in  order  to  assure 
the  security  and  accessibility  of  the  region's  energy  resources." 

Would  you  agree  with  that  statement  that  we  are  now  committed 
to  playing  the  policeman's  role  in  the  Gulf? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  Richard  Murphy, 
my  predecessor,  as  you  well  know. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  I  thought  you  would  probably  begin  that 
way. 

Mr.  Djerejian.  We  do  not  perceive  ourselves  as  being  the  police- 
man of  the  Gulf.  I  have  indicated  the  vital  security  interests  of  not 
only  the  United  States,  but  the  industrialized  world  in  the  Gulf  be- 
cause two-thirds  of  the  world's  recoverable  petroleum  reserves  are 
situated  there. 

Our  approach  toward  Gulf  security  is  multifaceted,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. It  is  not  just  that  the  United  States  is  there  to  help  protect 
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these  countries.  We  have  been  urging  collective  security  arrange- 
ments in  the  Gulf  amongst  the  countries  themselves.  We  think  that 
one  of  the  basic  lessons  that  must  be  learned  from  Saddam's  ag- 
gression against  Kuwait  is  that  if  there  are  viable  collective  secu- 
rity arrangements  among  the  GCC  countries  in  place,  any  future 
aggressor  would  have  to  think  twice  because  if  it  attacked  one  of 
the  countries,  it  would  be  attacking  all  of  them. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Yes,  but  are  the  countries  there  rather 
complacent  with  respect  to  regional  cooperation  because  they  feel 
confident  that  the  United  States  will  come  running  if  they  blow  the 
whistle? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  They  certainly  have  not  made  enough  progress 
on  collective  security  arrangements,  and  it  is  something  that  we 
are  pushing. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  I  am  told  today  that  Saudi  Arabia  is  press- 
ing Kuwait,  for  example,  not  to  allow  Egyptian  and  Syrian  troops 
on  its  soil.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  This  is  part  of  the  Damascus  Declaration  in 
which  the  GCC  states,  and  Egypt  and  Syria,  undertook  to  help 
each  other  in  terms  of  collective  security  arrangements. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Saudis  are 
pressuring 

Mr.  Djerejlan.  I  have  not  been  given  that  assessment  that  the 
Saudi's  are  trying  to  tell  the  Kuwaitis  not  to  do  it.  I  think  the  Ku- 
waitis have  been  looking  at  the  Damascus  Declaration  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  Egyptian  and  Syrian  troops  to  play  some  role. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Would  the  United  States  support  or  oppose 
Egyptian  or  Syrian  troop  presence  in  Kuwait? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  We  have  supported  the  Damascus  Declaration. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  And  that  means  you  would  support  the 
troop  presence  there  in  a  collective  security  arrangement? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  In  a  collective  sense. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Right? 

Mr.  Djerejlan.  We  are  very  supportive  of  collective  arrange- 
ments. We  simply  do  not  think  the  countries  in  the  Gulf  have  done 
enough  in  working  toward  collective  security  arrangements. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Now,  we  are  going  to  conduct  a  trilateral 
training  exercise  in  the  Persian  Gulf  with  Bahrain  and  Saudi  Ara- 
bia. 

When  does  that  occur? 

Mr.  Djerejl\n.  I  will  have  to  get  the  dates.  I  think  shortly,  in 
the  next  few  months,  but  I  would  have  to  get  the  dates  for  you. 

[A  response  was  subsequently  received  in  classified  form  and  is 
retained  in  the  subcommittee  files.] 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Do  you  think  that  reflects  an  increased  in- 
terest in  regional  military  cooperation? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  One  thing  that  we  do  by  trilateral  exercises  is 
get  more  of  the  countries  of  the  Gulf  to  interact  with  one  another. 
That  is  certainly  something  that  we  have  found  has  been  quite  ef- 
fective. Also,  with  our  own  military  expertise  we  are  training  these 
countries  to  be  more  self-sustaining.  So  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  ef- 
fort. 
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BRIGHT  STAR  EXERCISE 


Chairman  Hamilton.  We  have  had  the  Bright  Star  exercise  with 
the  Egyptians.  Are  we  going  to  expand  that  to  other  Arab  states 
as  well? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  I  think  we  would  look  at  that  possibility.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  specific  plans  to  replicate  the  Bright  Star  exercise. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  Gulf  states  have  not  agreed  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Bright  Star  exercise? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  I  will  have  to  get  you  an  answer  on  that,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  do  not  know. 

[The  following  was  subsequently  submitted  for  the  record.] 

As  is  customary,  the  Gulf  states  have  not  been  invited  to  participate  in  the  next 
Bright  Star  exercise,  which  is  scheduled  for  October,  1993. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  France  and  Britain,  do  they  participate  in 
it? 
Mr.  Djerejian.  I  believe  so.  I  will  have  to  get  an  answer  on  that. 

[The  following  was  subsequently  submitted  for  the  record.] 
France  and  Britain  have  not  participated  in  past  Bright  Star  exercises. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  All  right.  We  have  a  Defense  News  article 
here  that  indicates  that  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Saudi  Arabia 
and  other  Arab  countries  have  been  invited  to  participate  in  exer- 
cises in  1995,  in  Egypt. 

Do  you  know  about  that? 

Mr.  Djerejian.  No.  I  will  get  you  a  response  to  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  All  right.  Well,  I  have  got  a  number  of 
questions  I  want  to  submit  with  respect  particularly  to  the  no-fly 
zones  in  Iraq,  and  some  further  compliance  questions  on  the  U.N. 
resolutions,  but  I  think  we  can  handle  those  by  written  responsey. 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Fine. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  OK,  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary. 
We  have  been  very  pleased  to  have  you. 

The  subcommittee  stands  adjourned. 

Mr.  Djerejian.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  having 
me. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:34  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 
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PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  EDWARD  P.  DJEREJIAN 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  meet  again  with 
you  and  the  distinguished  members  of  the  Subcommittee. 

As  you  know,  Secretary  Christopher  returned  eleven  days 
ago  from  his  first  journey  outside  the  United  States  as 
Secretary  of  State  --  a  trip  that  took  us  to  Egypt,  Jordan, 
Syria,  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait,  Cyprus,  Lebanon,  Israel,  to 
Geneva,  where  he  met  with  Russian  Foreign  Minister  Kozyrev, 
and  finally  to  Brussels  for  meetings  with  the  North  Atlantic 
Council . 

President  Clinton  asked  Secretary  Christopher  to  travel  to 
the  Middle  East  with  several  important  objectives  in  mind: 

o    First,  to  demonstrate  his  belief  that  the  Middle  East 

peace  process  presented  an  opportunity  for  real  progress 
in  the  period  ahead;  and  conversely,  to  signal  our 
awareness  that  this  is  a  region  which,  if  left  unattended, 
can  do  much  harm  to  vital  U.S.  interests. 

o    Second,  to  promote  other  important  objectives  of  our 
policy,  namely: 

Concern  about  human  rights  and  broader  political 
participation  in  the  region; 

Promotion  of  American  business  and  commercial 
opportunities  abroad  and  the  need  to  end  the 
secondary  and  tertiary  aspects  of  the  Arab  economic 
boycott; 

Reassurance  to  allies  that  we  would  expect  Iraq's 
full  compliance  with  all  UN  Security  Council 
resolut  ions ; 

Recognition  of  the  importance  we  attach  to  Lebanon's 
continuing  to  make  progress  toward  full  independence 
and  economic  recovery. 

The  Secretary  returned  from  the  trip  satisfied  that  we 
made  some  progress  on  these  issues  which  enables  us  to  move 
forward  in  meeting  these  objectives  in  the  period  ahead. 

with  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
briefly  review  for  the  Subcommittee  the  status  of  our 
relations  and  interests  in  the  Middle  East  following  the 
Secretary's  trip,  after  which  I  will  be  happy  to  take  your 
questions.   I  will  endeavor  to  bring  you  up  to  date  on  the 
peace  process,  on  our  bilateral  relations  with  some  of  the 
countries  in  the  region,  on  our  efforts  to  maintain  peace  and 
stability  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Arabian  peninsula,  and  on 
broader  concerns  such  as  our  economic  and  commercial  interests 
and  the  prospects  for  democracy  and  human  rights. 

(47) 
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PEACE  PROCESS 

On  the  peace  process.   Since  the  eighth  round  of 
bilaterals  adjourned  in  mid-December,  there  has  been  a  hiatus 
in  the  negotiations.   President  Clinton  sent  Secretary- 
Christopher  to  the  Middle  East  last  month  not  only  to 
re-energize  and  reactivate  the  peace  talks,  but  also  to  assess 
the  determination  and  commitment  of  the  parties  to  the  goal  of 
a  negotiated  peace.   The  President  and  Secretary  especially 
wanted  to  emphasize  the  commitment  of  the  United  States  to  a 
full  partnership  role  in  this  complex  and  difficult  process, 
if,  and  this  is  important,  the  parties  come  to  the  table 
prepared  to  engage  in  serious  and  meaningful  negotiations  in 
order  to  narrow  the  substantive  differences  between  them. 

Much  work  needs  to  be  done.   Not  only  are  the  substantive 
positions  between  the  parties  still  far  apart,  but  the 
political  environment  has  been  made  more  difficult  by  the 
resurgence  of  violence  directed  against  Israel  by  terrorists 
and  by  the  deportation  of  Hamas  activists. 

Deportees 

The  Secretary  recognized  and  acted  on  the  specific 
challenge  of  the  deportees  issue  in  the  earliest  days  of  the 
new  Administration.   He  engaged  in  intensive  discussions  with 
Prime  Minister  Rabin  to  move  the  issue  off  dead-center. 

In  this  regard,  the  understandings  reached  with  Israel, 
and  announced  by  Prime  Minister  Rabin  on  February  1,  and  the 
Security  Council's  endorsement  of  the  process  for  carrying  out 
Resolution  799  were  positive  steps  forward  to  resolve  this 
issue.   Further,  while  the  Secretary  was  in  Jerusalem,  he 
worked  closely  with  Prime  Minister  Rabin  and  the  Palestinians, 
represented  by  Faisal  Husseini  and  his  colleagues,  to 
determine  what  more  could  be  done  to  move  the  parties  to 
resume  negotiations  at  the  earliest  possible  date.   As  a 
result  of  these  close  consultations  and  discussions,  more 
progress  was  achieved  which  allowed  the  Secretary  and  Russian 
Foreign  Minister  Kozyrev  to  announce  in  Geneva  the  intention 
of  the  co-sponsors  to  extend  invitations  to  the  parties  very 
soon  for  a  ninth  round  of  negotiations  in  Washington  in  April. 

Discussions  with  Arab  Leaders 

The  Secretary's  discussions  with  Arab  leaders  were 
positive  and  substantive.   Each  of  them  emphasized  privately 
their  commitment  to  the  negotiating  process  and  their  strong 
intent  to  return  to  the  table  of  negotiations  as  soon  as 
possible.   Equally  important,  each  said  the  same  thing 
publicly,  and  thus  placed  their  countries  squarely  behind  an 
early  resumption  of  the  bilateral  negotiations. 

In  delivering  letters  to  each  of  the  leaders  from 
President  Clinton,  the  Secretary  focussed  on  the  key  elements 
of  the  President's  policy: 
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o   The  United  States  remains  committed  to  the  process  of 

peace  making  launched  at  Madrid,  including  the  terms  of 
reference  for  the  negotiations,  and  the  letters  of 
assurances  provided  by  the  U.S.  government  to  each  party. 

o   Our  policy  remains  directed  at  the  achievement  of  a 
comprehensive  Arab-Israeli  peace  settlement,  achieved 
through  direct  negotiations  based  on  United  Nations 
Security  Council  Resolutions  242  and  338. 

o   The  United  States  is  prepared  to  play  an  active  role  to 

help  narrow  and  overcome  substantive  differences,  if,  as  I 
stated  earlier,  the  parties  —  on  their  part  —  are 
prepared  to  come  to  the  table  and  engage  in  meaningful 
negotiations.   In  playing  this  role,  which  the  Secretary 
characterized  as  "full  partner",  he  stressed  that  in  no 
way  would  we  substitute  ourselves  for  the  parties 
themselves;  but  rather  we  would  assist  the  parties  who  are 
engaged  in  direct,  face-to-face  negotiations  as  an  active 
intermediary,  an  honest  broker,  and  facilitator  in  helping 
to  move  the  talks  forward  and  to  narrow  substantive 
differences . 

The  parties  appreciated  the  continuity  in  U.S.  policy 
which  this  approach  indicated;   they  were  buoyed  by  the 
willingness  of  the  U.S.  to  play  a  more  active  role;   they 
indicated  their  understanding  that  such  a  role  would  not 
substitute  for  the  direct  talks  between  themselves. 

Discussions  with  Israelis  and  Palestinians 

The  Secretary's  talks  in  Israel  on  a  range  of  bilateral, 
regional  and  peace  process  issues  benefitted  from  his  previous 
engagement  with  Prime  Minister  Rabin  in  arranging  the  process 
for  dealing  with  the  deportations  issue.   Through  that  effort, 
a  positive  relationship  was  begun,  characterized  by  mutual 
trust  and  personal  rapport  that,  as  a  result  of  this  visit, 
has  intensified  and  provides  an  excellent  basis  for  Prime 
Minister  Rabin's  meeting  with  President  Clinton  this  month. 

The  Secretary's  discussions  with  Palestinian  leaders  were 
also  frank  and  substantive.   The  Palestinians  expressed  their 
continued  concerns  about  the  human  rights  situation  in  the 
Occupied  Territories  and  there  was  an  extensive  discussion  of 
issues  involving  the  negotiations  on  interim  self-government 
arrangements  and  final  status  talks. 

After  these  detailed  exchanges  with  both  Israelis  and 

Palestinians,  we  left  the  region  persuaded  that  there  was 
broad  agreement  in  principle  on  the  steps  that  were  needed  to 
restart  the  peace  negotiations. 

In  sum,  the  Secretary's  trip  allowed  us  to  refocus  the 
parties  on  resuming  the  negotiations  and  to  sensitize  the 
parties  that  it  is  time  to  delve  into  substance,  and  that  the 
U.S.  will  be  there  to  assist  them  to  reach  agreements. 
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BILATERAL  REIATIONS 

A  primary  aim  cf  the  Secretary  in  undertaking  his  trip  was 
to  get  to  know  the  region's  leaders,  to  listen  and  to  learn  of 
their  concerns,  and  to  establish  good  personal  relationships 
that  would  facilitate  the  conduct  of  our  formal  bilateral 
relations.   In  this  respect,  we  were  very  encouraged  by  the 
results . 

Egypt 

In  Cairo,  the  Secretary  renewed  the  friendship  and 
cooperative  relationship  the  United  States  has  enjoyed  with 
Egypt  for  many  years.   Recognizing  the  "pivotal  role"  Egypt 
plays  in  the  region,  the  Secretary  saluted  Egypt's  invaluable 
leadership  under  President  Mubarak  in  the  search  for  peace  and 
expressed  his  appreciation  for  the  "wise  counsel"  proffered  by 
Egypt's  leaders  on  issues  of  mutual  concern. 

Jordan 

In  Jordan,  the  Secretary  noted  substantial  progress  toward 
democratization  and  King  Hussein's  commitment  to  protection  of 
human  rights.   Jordan  is  taking  concrete  steps  toward  economic 
reform  and  a  strengthened  free  market  economy.   Of  course, 
Jordan  has  been  a  key  participant  in  the  peace  process  and  we 
look  forward  to  its  continued  positive  role.   King  Hussein 
also  assured  the  Secretary  that  Jordan  would  continue  to 
adhere  to  UN  sanctions  against  Iraq. 

To  support  Jordan's  positive  role  in  the  peace  process  and 
its  adherence  to  U.N.  sanctions,  we  will  recommend  soon  to  the 
Secretary  that  he  release  the  remaining  $50  million  in  FY  92 
security  assistance  funds.   We  will,  of  course,  discuss  our 
plans  with  you  and  other  members  of  Congress  before 
disbursement . 

Syria 

-  In  Damascus,  the  Secretary  consulted  extensively  with 
President  Asad  on  the  peace  process  and  a  wide  range  of 
bilateral  issues.   The  Syrian  President  assured  the  Secretary 
that  he  remains  firmly  committed  to  the  peace  process  and  to 
reengaging  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  next  round  of  bilateral 
negot i  at  ions . 

The  Secretary  also  established  with  the  Syrians  the  basis 
for  continuing  our  dialogue  to  address  high  priority  bilateral 
concerns,  including  terrorism,  narcotics  and  human  rights, 
with  a  view  toward  obtaining  positive  results.   In  this  latter 
respect,  the  Secretary  raised  the  issue  of  Syrian  Jewry,  and 
President  Asad  reconfirmed  his  decision  to  allow  Syrian  Jews 
full  freedom  of  travel.   Secretary  Christopher  also  made  clear 
the  importance  we  continue  to  attach  to  the  redeployment  of 
Syrian  forces  in  Lebanon. 
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Lebanon 

The  Secretary  identified  as  one  of  his  objectives  the 
recognition  of  the  progress  achieved  by  the  Lebanese 
government  in  reconciling  and  reconstructing  that  war-torn 
nation.   His  dramatic  visit  to  Beirut  —  the  first  by  an 
American  Secretary  of  State  since  1983  —  underscored  our 
continuing  support  for  Lebanon's  efforts  to  restore  its 
economy  and  to  regain  full  control  of  its  territory  and  its 
political  independence,  and  was  welcomed  by  the  Lebanese 
leadership  —  President  Hrawi,  Prime  Minister  Hariri  and 
Foreign  Minister  Buwayz  —  as  a  powerful  symbol  of  the  U.S. 
commitment  to  Lebanon. 

We  continue  to  support  full  implementation  of  both  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Taif  Accord  and  the  withdrawal  of 
all  non-Lebanese  forces  from  Lebanon,  and  the  Secretary  made 
this  clear  during  his  trip. 

In  Lebanon,  a  key  to  the  extension  of  government  authority 
throughout  the  country  is  the  maintenance  of  strong  Lebanese 
Armed  Forces.   The  Lebanese  army  has  traditionally  sought 
training  for  many  of  its  soldiers  in  the  West,  including  in 
the  United  States.   It  remains  our  hope  that  we  can  resume 
accepting  a  number  of  Lebanese  officers  and  enlisted  personnel 
for  training  in  this  country  under  the  IMET  program,  and  we 
would  appreciate  Congress'  support  in  this  endeavor. 

Israel 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Israel,  Secretary  Christopher 
reconfirmed  the  special  relationship,  based  on  shared 
democratic  values  and  common  interests,  that  exists  between 
Israel  and  the  United  States.   Citing  President  Clinton's 
determination  to  make  the  ties  binding  our  two  countries  "even 
stronger  and  more  resilient,"  the  Secretary  also  reaffirmed 
the  United  States'  unalterable  commitment  to  Israel's  security 
and  its  qualitative  military  edge,  a  commitment  based  on  our 
recognition  of  Israel's  continuing  security  challenges. 

The  Secretary  observed  that  real  security  for  Israel  can 
only  be  brought  about  by  real  peace  —  not  just  the  absence  of 
war,  but  peace  reflected  in  lasting  treaties,  normalized 
relations  and  genuine  reconciliation  with  her  neighbors  and 
with  the  Palestinians.   To  that  end,  and  recognizing  that 
obstacles  still  existed,  he  reiterated  the  United  States' 
commitment  to  the  role  of  full  partner  in  a  reinvigorated 
peace  process . 
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GULF  SECURITY 

Turning  now  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  we  continue  to  work  on 
two  fronts  to  assure  the  security  of  this  economically  vital 
region.   Those  two  fronts  are  our  continuing  efforts  to 
encourage  and  help  provide  a  credible  defense  of  our  friends 
and  allies  on  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  and  the  full  enforcement 
of  U.N.  resolutions  on  Iraq. 

The  Arabian  Peninsula 

In  helping  provide  for  the  defense  of  the  Gulf  states,  it 
must  first  be  noted  that  the  six  Gulf  Cooperation  Council 
countries  —  allies  and  important  trading  partners  of  the 
United  States  —  remain  vulnerable  to  aggression  from  an 
unrepentant  Iraq  or  a  rearmed  and  ideologically  assertive  Iran. 

Secretary  Christopher  reaffirmed  the  U.S.  position  on  Gulf 
security  when  he  told  the  Saudi  and  Kuwaiti  leaders  that 
"President  Clinton's  commitment  to  the  security  of  friends  in 
the  Gulf,  like  that  of  every  President  since  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  is  firm  and  constant."   As  you  know,  the  United 
States  Government  has  encouraged  regional  security  cooperation 
and  collective  defense  arrangements  within  the  GCC,  and  has 
been  engaged  in  our  own  bilateral  security  agreements  with  the 
individual  Gulf  states.   Further,  we  have  made  arms  sales  to 
those  states  to  satisfy  their  legitimate  defense  needs. 

Iraq 

The  Baghdad  government  has  lately  been  trying  to  convince 
anyone  who  will  listen  that  it  seeks  a  more  amicable 
relationship  with  the  Clinton  administration  and  that  there  is 
no  longer  any  reason  for  the  U.N.  to  retain  sanctions  against 
Iraq.   This  has  been  characterized  as  Iraq's  "charm 
offensive."   Let  me  make  clear,  as  President  Clinton  and 
Secretary  Christopher  already  have,  that  we  are  not  charmed. 
Iraq  must  comply  with  all  U.N.  Security  Council  resolutions. 

In  his  semi-annual  report  to  Congress  on  the  Iraq 
sanctions,  released  just  three  weeks  ago.  President  Clinton 
reaffirmed  the  continuity  of  our  policy  toward  Iraq.   He  noted 
that  the  Iraqi  regime's  continued  refusal  to  accept  the  U.N. 
resolutions  has  perpetuated  the  suffering  of  the  Iraqi 
people.   The  President  stressed  that  Iraq  must  fully  comply 
with  the  U.N.  resolutions,  which  mandate  an  end  to  repression 
of  the  Iraqi  people  as  well  as  measures  designed  to  achieve 
the  security  of  Iraq's  neighbors,  before  lifting  of  economic 
sanctions  can  be  considered.   Recent  incidents  of  Iraqi 
threats  against  U.N.  helicopters  are  further  examples  of 
Iraq's  non-compliance  with  the  most  basic  of  its  obligations 
--  to  permit  full  and  free  access  to  U.N.  inspectors  seeking 
to  destroy  Iraq's  weapons  of  mass  destruction  programs  and  to 
establish  long-term  monitoring  of  Iraq's  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  capabilities. 
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In  Riyadh  and  Kuwait  two  weeks  ago,  the  Secretary  stressed 
yet  again  the  importance  the  Clinton  administration  attaches 
to  the  full  implementation  of  all  U.N.  resolutions  on  Iraq  and 
of  implementing  the  means  chosen  by  the  coalition  to  do  so. 
He  emphasized  that  "we  bear  no  ill  will  to  the  suffering 
people  of  Iraq.  ...  The  pain  inflicted  on  the  Iraqi  people  is 
the  responsibility  of  Saddam  Hussein's  regime."   In  fact,  we 
continue  to  fund  relief  programs  in  northern  Iraq,  to  support 
U.N.  efforts  to  establish  relief  in  central  and  southern  Iraq, 
and  to  support  the  recent  recommendations  of  U.N.  Special 
Representative  Max  van  der  Stoel  that  the  U.N.  should  station 
human  rights  monitors  throughout  Iraq. 

We  also  support  the  work  of  the  opposition  Iraqi  National 
Congress  to  draw  all  Iraqis  into  the  creation  of  a  future,  and 
hopefully,  democratic  regime  that  can  allow  the  Iraqi  people 
to  live  in  peace.   A  future  Iraqi  government  which  is 
representative  of  all  the  people  of  Iraq,  which  is  committed 
to  the  territorial  integrity  and  unity  of  Iraq,  and  which  does 
not  threaten  its  neighbors  or  its  own  people,  remains  a  key 
U.S.  foreign  policy  goal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  message  is  clear:   no  one  should  doubt 
the  continued  and  undiminished  resolve  of  the  United  States 
government  under  the  leadership  of  President  Clinton  to  see 
that  the  will  of  the  international  community,  as  defined  by 
the  U.N.  Security  Council,  is  heeded  and  fully  complied  with. 
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ECONOMIC  AND  CCT1MERCIAL  INTERESTS 

The  United  States  has  important  economic  and  commercial 
interests  in  the  Middle  East,  and  especially  in  the  Gulf 
region,  which  we  continue  to  pursue  actively.   Throughout  his 
trip,  the  Secretary  raised  with  several  of  his  interlocutors 
the  Administration's  support  for  U.S.  companies  that  are 
bidding  on  significant  local  contracts.   Regarding  American 
business  interests  in  Saudi  Arabia,  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that,  as  Secretary  Aspin  has  written  to  you,  we  are  achieving 
progress  in  resolving  a  number  of  the  commercial  disputes  with 
that  country.   Several  have  been  concluded  recently,  and  Saudi 
Ambassadar  Bandar  If  working  to  conclude  agreements  with  the 
remaining  claimants.   We  will  continue  our  strong  efforts  in 
this  regard. 

Arab  BoYcott 

During  his  visit,  the  Secretary  strongly  urged  the  leaders 
of  Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait  to  work  to  eliminate  the  Arab 
League  boycott  of  Israel.   Since  the  Gulf  War,  these  countries 
have  quietly  reduced  enforcement  of  the  boycott  against 
American  companies.   The  Secretary  emphasized  clearly  that 
more  needs  to  be  done,  however.   We  continue  to  press  Arab 
states  hard  to  end  these  anachronistic  measures,  and  we  have 
urged  immediate  action  to  eliminate  the  secondary  and  tertiary 
aspects  of  the  boycott,  especially  as  they  affect  American 
companies.   We  are  also  working  with  our  trading  partners,  and 
the  European  Community  and  Japan  have  both  made  their  own 
demarches . 
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DEMOCRACY.  HUMAN  RIGHTS  AND  ISLAM 

I  have  previously  mentioned,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  have 
been  encouraged  to  see  concrete  steps  being  taken  toward 
expanding  political  participation  in  a  number  of  Arab 
countries.   During  his  trip.  Secretary  Christopher  applauded 
King  Hussein's  ongoing  process  of  democratization  and,  in 
Kuwait,  the  reinsti tution  of  its  parliament.   He  encouraged 
the  Kuwaiti  government's  consideration  of  expanding  suffrage 
and  specifically  raised  the  right  of  women  to  vote  in  Kuwaiti 
elections . 

We  also  note  that  Yemen  is  scheduled  to  hold  its 
first-ever  parliamentary  elections  in  late  April  and  we  are 
encouraging  the  Yemenis  in  this  effort.   We  have  encouraged 
American  bipartisan  and  non-government  organization  observers 
to  be  present  during  the  polling,  with  the  endorsement  of  the 
government  of  Yemen. 

In  keeping  with  Muslim  tradition,  the  other  Gulf 
countries,  including  Saudi  Arabia,  are  in  the  process  of 
creating  or  reviving  appointed  consultative  councils,  which  is 
a  step  toward  broader  political  participation.   As  Secretary 
Christopher  stated  before  his  visit,  we  hope  the  respective 
governments  will  move  forward  on  these  intentions  and  will  use 
these  councils  to  provide  broader  and  more  formal  public 
access  to  and  participation  in  the  process  of  governance. 

Several  of  the  region's  governments  are  struggling  to  cope 
with  rhetorical,  political  and  sometimes  violent  challenges 
justified  on  the  basis  of  religious  precepts.   While  we 
recognize  the  seriousness  of  some  of  these  challenges  and  have 
stated  our  position  on  Islam  and  extremist  groups  in  the 
speech  I  gave  at  Meridian  House  last  June,  and  which  you  were 
kind  enough  to  enter  into  the  Congressional  Record,  we  call  on 
all  concerned  --  secular  or  religious  activists  and 
governments  alike  —  to  practice  the  respect  for  human  rights, 
pluralism  and  tolerance  of  others  inherent  in  the  Islamic, 
Jewish  and  Christian  traditions.   These  are  values  we 
Americans  cherish  and,  without  attempting  to  impose  our  own 
model  on  other  governments,  these  are  values  we  are  convinced 
will  well  serve  the  peoples  of  this  turbulent  region. 


Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.   I  will  be  happy  to  take  your 
quest  ions . 
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U.S.  INTERRELIGIOUS  LEADERSHIP  DELEGATION 

TO  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

November  29  -  December  11,  1992 

Statement  of  the  Delegation 


We  are  twenty-four  Jewish,  Christian  and  Muslim  religious 
and  community  leaders  from  the  United  States  who  participated 
in  a  unique  trip  together  to  Israel,  the  West  Bank,  Egypt, 
Jordan  and  Syria.   We  went  to  the  Middle  East  to  listen  and 
understand  Arab  and  Israeli  views  concerning  the  possibility  of 
peace  and  the  role  of  the  United  States  in  the  Peace  Process. 

We  met  with  religious  leaders,  scholars,  journalists, 
attorneys,  ordinary  citizens,  and  with  leaders  of  all  the 
parties  in  the  negotiations,  including  President  Hosni  Mubarak 
of  Egypt,  Dr.  Ahmed  Esmat  Abdel-Meguid  of  the  Arab  League, 
Foreign  Minister  Kanal  Abu  Jaber  of  Jordan,  Foreign  Minister 
Farouk  al-Sharaa  of  Syria,  Palestinian  leaders  FaiscU.  Husseini 
and  Nabil  Shaath,  and  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Yossi  Beilin  of 
Israel.   We  were  wamly  welcomed  everywhere,  and  were  informed 
on  several  occasions  that  this  is  the  first  time  ever  that 
Jews,  Chris ticuis  and  Muslims  made  such  a  visit  together. 

We  are  greatly  encouraged  by  the  signs  of  change  and 
genuine  desire  for  peace  we.  encountered  in  every  place  we 
visited.   Aaoing  leaders  and  ordinary  people  we  discovered  a 
sense  of  urgency  that  this  may  be  the  last  chance  for  peace, 
that  there  is  no  real  alternative  to  peace,  and  that  peace 
is  absolutely  necessary- 

At  the  same  time,  our  visit  increased  our  awareness  of  the 
continued  suffering  of  so  many  people  on  all  sides,  especially 
Palestinians  living  under  occupation  and  Israelis  living  with 
deep  fears.   We  also  Ccune  to  understand  the  need  for  much 
greater  official  and  private  efforts  at  all  levels  to  overcome 
the  deep  distrust  among  all  the  parties,  and  the  urgency  and 
desperation  people  feel  for  progress  in  the  Peace  Process.   The 
danger,  exacerbated  by  extremists  on  all  sides,  is  that  if 
there  is  not  progress  soon  this  historic  opportunity  could  be 
missed.   While  the  fact  that  negotiations  are  continuing  is 
itself  a  sign  of  hope,  particularly  the  Israeli-Palestinian 
talks  appear  to  have  reached  an  impasse  and  may  now  seriously 
need  third  party  mediation. 

Leaders  of  Israel,  Egypt,  Jordan,  Syria  and  the 
Palestinians  all  agreed  that  the  United  States  played  a  crucial 
role  in  convening  the  Madrid  Peace  Conference  and  bringing 
negotiations  to  this  point.   All  of  the  leaders  empheisized  that 
a  more  active  United  States'  role,  in  support  of  the  basic 
needs  and  rights  of  all  the  parties,  is  absolutely  essential 
for  the  Peace  Process  to  succeed.   They  believe  the  United 
States  must  actively  encourage  confidence  building  measures  by 
all  sides,  provide  ideas  to  help  break  deadlocks  in  the  talks. 
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and  help  the  parties  focus  on  the  tremendous  positive  potential 
for  all  peoples  in  the  region  which  peace  will  create.   Indeed, 
without  a  more  active  U.S.  role,  most  people  we  met  agreed  that 
the  Peace  Process  will  inevitably  fail;  extremism  on  all  sides 
will  increase;  and  there  will  be  more  violence  and  very  likely 
another  Arab-Israeli  war. 

As  Jews,  Christians  and  Muslims  from  the  United  States  we 
were  profoundly  humbled  and  inspired  visiting  the  Middle  East 
together  and  discovering  common  ground  among  ourselves  in  our 
religious  faith  and  in  our  comaitjaents  to  peace,  despite  our 
different  backgrounds.   We  return  to  the  United  States  pledged 
to  work  together  and  to  enlist  many' others  in  our  communities 
to  work  together  to  encourage  mutual  understanding  and  to 
mobilize  an  interreligious  climate  of  support  for  an  active, 
creative  United  States'  role  in  the  quest  for  peace. 

Most  Arabs  and  Israelis  we  met  share  an  urgent  concern 
during  this  time  of  transition  to  new  national  leadership  in 
the  United  States  that  the  momentum  of  the  Peace  Process  be 
sustained  and  advanced.   We  appreciate  how  everyone  we  met 
agreed  that  President  Bush  and  Secretary  of  State  Baker  played 
crucial  roles  in  conceiving  and  launching  the  Peace  Process.  - 
We  applaud  the  fact  that  President-Elect  Clinton  has  clearly 
affirmed  his  commitment  to  sustain  the  Peace  Process. 
Recognizing  the  many  pressures  on  the  incoming  leadership,  we 
believe  it  is  morally  imperative  in  the  coming  months  that 
Jews,  Christians  and  Muslims  join  together  to  advocate  that 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  be  a  very  high  priority  of  the  new 
Administration  and  new  Congress. 

The  U.S.  Interreligious  Committee  for  Peace,  which 
arranged  our  trip  to  the  Middle  East,  represents  more  than  1500 
Jewish,  Christian  and  Muslim  leaders  across  the  United  States. 
Founded  in  June  1987,  the  U.S.  Committee  works  to  encourage  the 
United  States  to  make  peace  in  the  Middle  East  a  priority.   As 
participants  in  the  Interreligious  Leadership  Delegation,  we 
plan  to  work  with  the  U.S.  Interreligious  Committee,  guided  by 
thQ  following  principles  we  believe  to  be  essential  for  peace. 

«   Israel's  right  to  secure  borders  and  peace  with 
her  neighbors,  based  on  the  Jewish  people's  right 
of  national  self-determination; 

«  The  Palestinian  people's  right  of  national  self- 
determination,  including  the  right  of  full  self- 
government,  after  an  interim  period;  and 

*   A  comprehensive  peace  settlement  between  Arab  states, 
Israel  and  the  Palestinians  based  on  U.N.  Security 
Council  Resolutions  242  and  338,  with  their  twin 
principles  of  Israeli  withdrawal  from  occupied 
territories  and  peace  and  security  arrangements 
for  Israel  and  all  states  in  the  region. 
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At  one  level  the  achievement  of  this  interreligious 
pilgrimage  is  measured  by  our  exposure  to  leaders  of  all  sides 
and  factions,  and  our  ability  to  empathize  with  them.   At  a 
deeper  level  what  has  been  accomplished  is  measured  by  the 
bonding  of  friendship  between  all  the  participants,  based  on 
events  experienced  together,  the  trust  and  respect  we  developed 
for  one  another,  the  pain  we  felt  for  one  another,  and  yes,  the 
love  that  displaced  any  residue  of  initial  skepticism. 

Do  we  now  all  agree  on  every  point  of  what  should  be  a 
just  and  proper  solution  for  all  the  intricate  problems? 
Probably  not!   But  all  of  us  have  become  convinced  that  the 
Peace  Process  must  continue,  because  only  a  just  peace  that 
addresses  the  pains  and  apprehensions  of  all  the  parties 
concerned  is  acceptatile,  cind  only  that  peace  will  bring 
harmony,  and  ultimately  open  the  door  to  prosperity  based  on 
regional  economic,  cultural  and  religious  cooperation. 

Having  discovered  the  nuances  between  optimism  and  hope, 
through  our  discussions  and  deliberations  and  specifically 
through  our  interchange  with  religious  leaders  we  met,  we  are 
convinced  that  a  peace  agreement  will  be  the  dawn  of  a  new 
awareness  of  our  common  Abrahamic  heritage. 


Partieipante  in  the  Interzvligioua  Leaderahip  Delegation  eatd  Co-sitfnera: 

Reverend  Said  iilabouni.    Pastor,   Lutheran  Church  of  the  Atoneaent,   Barrington,    IL 

Seif  Aehmauy,   Editor  t  PiSliaher,    Voice  for  Peace  SeiMpaper,   Heu)  Jersey 

Dr.   Mian  Aakraf,    President,    lelamic  Center  of  Sea  England 

Dale  Biehop,   Director,   ttiddle  Boat  Office,  national  Council  qf  Churches 

Rabbi  Gary  Bretton-Granatoor,  Director,   Department  of  Interreligious  Affairs,   UABC 

Reverend  Joan  B.   Ccapbell,   General  Secretary,  national  Council  of  Churches,   USA 

Rabbi  Israel  Dresner,   Teaple  Beth  Tikvah,   Wayne,  Sea  Jersey 

Rabbi  Joseph  E.   Khrenkranx,   Congregation  Agudath  Sholoa,  Stamford,  Connecticut 

Sandra  Bhrenkranz,   Congregation  Agudath  Sholoa 

Ahmad  El-Bindi,   Syracuse  Area  Middle  East  Dialogue 

Catherine  Crosso,    Pa:  Christi,    USA 

Professor  Abdelwahab  Beehiche,   Cooemment  i  International  Affairs.   USP,   Tcnpa,   FL 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY 

THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EUROPE  AND  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

AND  RESPONSES  THERETO  REGARDING  A  HEARING  ON 

DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

MARCH  9. 1993 


I.  GENERAL 

1.   The  Fiscal  Year  1993  Appropriations  Bill  included  an  expression  of 
Congressional  intent  that  AID  spend  "not  less  than  $2  million"  on  educational, 
cultural  and  humanitarian  activities  that  bring  Palestinians  and  Israelis  together. 
These  projects  were  meant  to  be  carried  out  by  Israeli  and/or  Palestinian  private 
voluntary  organizations. 

To  date  only  $500,000  has  been  allocated  for  such  activities. 

-  Why  is  the  Congressional  mandate  regarding  support  for  such  programs 
being  disregarded? 

-  What  role  has  AID  played  in  this  effort? 

-  Could  you  please  look  into  this  matter  and  report  back  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  status  of  U.S.  supported  bicommunal 
Israeli-Palestinian  projects? 

Answer 

We  understand  that  AID  has  made  available  $500,000  for  this  program  in 
FY  92  funds,  which  have  been  carried  over  into  FY  93. 

The  $500,000  will  be  divided  between  USIS.  which  will  use  $250,000  for 
joint  training  and  exchange  activities,  and  Embassy  Tel  Aviv  and  ConGen 
Jerusalem,  which  will  provide  small  grants  to  Israeli  and/or  Palestinian  private 
voluntary  organizations  (PVO's).   The  application  process  for  small  grants  has 
been  completed,  and  the  Embassy  and  ConGen  are  currently  reviewmg  and 
ranking  the  proposals.   AID  retams  overall  responsibility  for  the  program. 

We  intend  to  use  the  application  process  for  this  tranche  of  funding  as  a 
measure  of  demand  for  the  program  as  well  as  the  ability  of  the  Palestiman 
and  Israeli  PVO's  to  implement  activities  which  involve  balanced  planning. 
organization  and  participation  and  which  are  able  to  meet  other  requirements, 
such  as  registration  with  AID.   Future  programming  and  funding  decisions 
would  be  based  in  part  upon  these  results,  within  the  context  of  limited  foreign 
assistance  resources. 

II.       PERSIAN  GULF 

A.  General 
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1.  When  Mr.  Djerejian  last  testified  before  the  Subcommittee  in  October  1992, 
we  had  completed  bilateral  military  agreements  with  Oman,  Kuwait,  Bahrain  and 
Qatar  and  were  still  working  on  negotiations  with  Saudi  Arabia  and  UAE. 

-  What  is  the  status  of  our  negotiations  with  the  Saudis  and  the  UAE? 

-  We  were  informed  by  the  State  Department  in  March  1992  that  we  have 
reached  agreement  with  the  Saudis  on  the  basic  approach  to  these  talks  and 
specific  military  requirements  —  What  is  the  sticking  j)oint? 

-  When  do  you  expect  to  wrap  up  these  two  agreements? 

Discussions  with  both  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  UAE  are  continuing.  These 
discussions  are  sensitive  as  they  involve  important  issues  of  national  sovereignty 
for  both  countries.  We  have  not  sought  to  put  a  time  limit  on  these  discussions, 
but  we  are  striving  to  complete  both  agreements  as  soon  as  possible. 

B.   Iraq 

1.  It  is  now  two  years  since  the  end  of  the  war.  Has  Saddam  had  any  success  in 
breaking  out  of  his  international  isolation? 

-  How  many  states  maintain  diplomatic  relations  with  Iraq? 

-  How  many  have  re-established  relations  in  the  recent  past? 

-  Have  the  Turks  recently  sent  a  charge  to  Baghdad? 

Answer 

Iraq  has  had  little  success  in  breaking  out  of  its  international  isolation. 
On  August  2.  1990.  there  were  73  national  missions  in  Baghdad.  Today  they 
number  38.  of  which  only  21  are  headed  by  an  ambassador,  a  level  almost 
identical  to  that  of  1991.  Efforts  by  Iraq  to  send  high  level  diplomatic  missions 
abroad  have  generally  been  rebuffed. 

Many  of  the  Baghdad  missions  are  staffed  by  only  one  or  two  individuals 
who  primarily  perform  consular  functions.  Our  records  for  1992  reflect  that 
the  only  country  which  reopened  its  closed  embassy  in  Baghdad  was  Chad. 
Egypt  and  Turkey  recently  upgraded  the  level  of  their  existing  diplomatic 
representation  in  Baghdad.  Egypt  noted  its  decision  was  prompted  by  a  desire 
to  provide  better  consular  protective  services  to  the  Egyptian  community  in 
Iraq.   Turkey  having  never  officially  closed  its  Baghdad  missions,  staffed  it 
throughout  1992  with  visiting  personnel;  recently,  it  assigned  a  permanent 
charge.   Both  Turkey  and  Egypt  have  made  clear  that  their  decisions  did  not 
represent  an  improvement  in  their  relations  with  Iraq  or  a  lessening  of  their 
resolve  to  see  Iraq  comply  with  all  UN  Security  Council  resolutions. 

2.  What  is  the  UN  presence  in  Iraq  today? 

-  How  many  UN  guards  are  there  in  Iraq  today? 
-      Where  are  they  stationed? 
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-  What  is  their  function? 

-  What  kind  of  arms  do  they  carry? 

-  What  other  UN  personnel  are  in  Iraq  today? 

-  How  mziny  non-governmental  organization  representatives  are  in  Iraq 
today? 

-  How  many  of  these  people  are  U.S.  citizens? 

-  Does  the  U.S.  government  make  an  exception  to  its  ban  on  travel  to  Iraq  in 
order  to  allow  U.S.  citizens  into  northern  Iraq  for  humanitarian  purposes? 

Since  each  UN  relief  agency  determines  its  own  staffing  level,  it  is 
difficult  to  get  upnto-date  figures  on  the  total  UN  presence.  The  latest 
information  provided  by  the  UN  Department  of  Humanitarian  Affairs  indicates 
there  are  362  international  UN  employees  in  Iraq.  287  of  whom  are  in  the  UN 
Guard  contingent.  Ten  UN  guards  are  based  in  Baghdad,  the  rest  are  divided 
among  the  three  northern  governorates  of  Dohuk.  Irbil,  and  Sulaymaniyah. 
Eight  other  agencies  [UNICEF.  UNHCR.  WFP.  FAO.  WHO.  UNDP.  lOM.  and 
the  central  coordinating  unit  (IRCU)  operated  by  the  UN  Department  of 
Humanitarian  Affairs  (DHA)]  maintain  a  staff  of  bout  42  people  in  Baghdad. 
with  about  33  more  divided  among  the  three  northern  governorates. 

The  UN  Guard  contingent,  established  under  the  first  Memorandum  of 
Understanding  (MOU)  signed  by  the  UN  and  Iraq,  has  the  job  of  protecting 
personnel,  assets,  and  operations  linked  to  the  UN.  MOUs  have  restricted  the 
Guards  to  carrying  sidearms  provided  by  the  Iraqi  government.  The  most 
recent  MOU  limited  the  size  of  the  Guard  contingent  to  300  men. 

CARE  and  Oxfam,  the  two  largest  non-goverimiental  organizations 
(NGOs)  working  with  UN  relief  agencies,  have  a  combined  staff  of  about  30 
people.  We  estimate  a  total  of  eighteen  NGOs.  represented  on  the  ground  by 
about  73  expatriates,  finance  programs  in  Iraq.  Smce  many  of  them  work 
independent  of  the  UN.  it  is  impossible  to  determine  exactly  the  total  NGO 
staff  present  in  Iraq. 

Our  ability  to  keep  track  of  U.S.  citizens  in  northern  Iraq  is  very  liniited. 
Unless  individual  humanitarian  relief  workers  apply  for  passport  validations  to 
travel  to  Iraq  or  the  UN  notified  us  of  the  citizen's  participation  in  a  UN 
Mission,  we  would  not  necessarily  have  knowledge  of  their  planned  travel  to 
Iraq.   And  even  in  cases  where  a  passport  has  been  validated  we  would  not 
know  the  precise  dates  of  the  individual's  presence  in  Iraq. 

On  February  8.  1991.  U.S.  passports  ceased  to  be  valid  for  travel  to.  in  or 
through  Iraq,  and  cannot  be  used  for  the  purpose  without  a  special  validation 
from  the  Department  of  State.   The  relevant  regulation  provides  that  the 
Department  will  consider  validation  requests  in  cases  involving  representatives 
of  the  American  Red  Cross,  compelling  humanitarian  considerations,  or  the 
national  interest  (as  well  as  professional  journalists).   All  requests  are  decided 
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on  a  case-by-case  basis,  following  a  review  of  the  particular  application.  The 
Department  has  in  the  past  issued  passport  validations  for  humanitarian  relief 
workers  as  being  in  the  national  interest. 

3.  Which  countries  are  participating  in  the  Operation  Southern  Watch 
no-fly-zone  effort?  What  is  the  nature  of  their  participation? 

-  What  percentage  of  this  operation  is  the  U.S.  doing,  and  what  share  are 
Britain  and  France  doing  m  terms  of  flight  patrols  or  other  participation? 

-  Are  any  governments  within  the  region  providing  aircraft  or  flying 
patrols? 

-  Which  governments  within  the  region  are  providing  air  bases  or  logistical 
support  for  the  no-fly-zone? 

Answer 

[The  response  to  the  above  question  was  submitted  in  classified  form  and  is 
retained  in  the  subcommittee  files.] 

4.  For  the  second  consecutive  winter,  the  Kurds  have  had  to  rely  on  emergency 
humanitarian  aid.   Moreover,  they  are  subject  to  a  "double  embargo."  that  is,  both 
UN  sanctions  and  an  Iraqi  blockade.  Because  of  the  fuel  shortage,  the  Kurds  are  also 
deforesting  northern  Iraq,  including  its  fruit-bearing  trees,  increasing  the  likelihood 
that  food  shortages  and  humanitarian  emergencies  will  continue. 

-  What  is  the  U.S.  government  position  on  the  applicability  of  the  UN 
sanctions  to  the  Kurdish-controlled  areas? 

-  Is  there  any  thought  being  given  to  relaxing  application  of  the  sanctions  to 
Kurdish-controlled  areas? 


Answer 

We  are  very  sensitive  to  the  hardships  being  suffered  by  the  people  of 
northern  Iraq.   This  winter  the  U.S.  contributed  over  40  million  dollars  in  assistance 
to  northern  Iraq.   We  continue  to  work  closely  with  NGOs  and  the  UN  on 
agricultural  programs  and  other  ways  to  help  the  people  meet  their  own  needs. 

UN  economic  sanctions  on  Iraq  apply  to  the  entire  country.  An  important 
tenet  of  our  policy  on  Iraq  is  to  support  the  continued  unity  and  territorial  integrity 
of  the  country.  Our  concern  with  creating  a  special  exception  to  UN  sanctions  for 
one  part  of  Iraq  is  that  it  could  contribute  to  the  breakup  of  the  sanctions  regime 
and  possibly  the  country. 

We  will  continue  our  review  of  ways,  consistent  with  the  sanctions  regime,  to 
provide  relief  to  northern  Iraq. 

5.   At  the  end  of  December.  Turkey  renewed  Operation  Provide  Comfort  for 
another  six  months. 

-      Were  any  changes  made  in  the  terms  of  the  agreement? 
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Answer 

The  only  change  made  in  the  agrement  was  the  inclusion  on  writing  of  Turkey's 
reservation  of  its  sovereign  right  to  cancel  the  operation  at  any  time.  This  right  has 
always  been  understood  to  be  part  of  the  agrement.  Turkey  simply  wanted  it  to  be 
included  in  writing. 

6.   In  December  1992  Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia  made  $50  million  contributions 
each  to  the  UN  escrow  account  established  under  UN  Security  Council  Resolution 
778.  The  U.S.  has  reportedly  transferred  $100  million  in  frozen  Iraqi  oil  proceeds  to 
this  fund. 

-  Can  you  explain  how  this  escrow  account  will  operate? 

-  Mr.  Djerejian  testified  in  October  that  the  total  value  of  frozen  Iraqi  assets 
was  approximately  $1.7  billion.   What  portion  of  these  funds  do  you  hope 
to  be  released  by  mdividual  countries  for  placement  into  the  UN  escrow 
account  under  UNSC  Res.  778? 

-  What  other  transfers  of  frozen  Iraqi  funds  have  occurred? 

-  What  countries  have  transferred  funds  and  what  amounts  have  they 
transferred? 

-  Why  have  more  funds  not  been  transferred? 

Last  October,  the  UN  Security  Council  passed  an  Iraqi  assets  resolution  which 
calls  on  states  to  transfer  certain  frozen  Iraqi  assets  to  a  UN  escrow  account.  The 
resolution  targeted  two  categories  of  frozen  Iraqi  assets:  a)  those  payments  made  for 
Iraqi  oil  "in  transit"  at  the  time  that  sanctions  went  into  effect  on  August  6. 1990,  and 
b)  Iraqi-owned  oil  stored  outside  Iraq  at  the  same  time.   These  funds  are  to  be  used 
to  finance  UN  programs  such  as  humanitarian  relief  efforts,  the  Compensation 
Commission,  and  UNSCOM,  the  UN  special  commission  overseeing  the  dismantling  of 
Iraqi  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

The  Tcsolution  limits  the  obligations  of  states  with  respect  to  the  release  of 
frozen  assets  to  permit  a  state  to  refrain  from  transferring  funds  that  are  subject  to 
or  required  to  satisfy  the  rights  of  third  parties,  e.g.  that  state's  claimants.   The 
resolution  also  limits  the  transfer  obligations  of  a  state  to  $200  million  of  frozen 
Iraqi  assets  or  fifty  percent  of  the  total  contribution.   The  resolution  encourages 
voluntary  contributions  to  the  escrow  account  and  provides  that  all  contributions, 
whether  voluntary  or  of  frozen  Iraqi  assets,  will  be  repaid  when  Iraq  begins  to 
export  oil  under  the  terms  of  resolution  706  and  712.   Finally,  the  resolution  prohibits 
states  from  releasing  Iraqi  funds  except  through  the  UN  mechanism.  Without  this 
provision,  states  would  have  been  able  to  make  releases  for  humanitarian  purposes 
without  UN  monitoring  with  the  concomitant  likelihood  that  Iraq  would  misuse  these 
funds  for  distinctly  nonhumanitarian  purposes.  Because  of  this  provision  there  have 
been  no  transfers,  to  our  knowledge,  other  than  to  the  Resolution  778  escrow  account 
of  frozen  Iraqi  funds. 
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To  date,  Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait  have  made  voluntary  contributions  of  $30 
million  and  $20  million  to  the  escrow  account.  The  United  States  has  transferred  $50 
million  in  frozen  Iraqi  assets  to  the  fund. 

Saudi  Arabia  earmarked  its  contribution  for  UNSCOM,  while  Kuwait 
earmarked  thirty  percent  of  its  contribution  for  the  compensation  commission,  and 
specified  that  the  remainder  should  be  used  for  the  boundary  commission,  the  return 
of  property,  humanitarian  activities  and  UNSCOM.  Because  the  resolution  requires 
that  thirty  percent  of  the  targeted  oil  assets  should  go  to  the  Compensation 
Commission,  $15  million  of  the  $50  million  transferred  by  the  U.S.  went  to  the 
Compensation  Commission.  We  specified  that  the  remaining  $35  million  should  be 
used  for  humjuiitarian  programs. 

The  UN  has  allocated  the  funds  as  foUows: 

-  Compjensation  Commission  -  $21  million 

-  USCOM  -  $30  million 

-  Return  of  Kuwaiti  property  -  $4  million 

-  Balance  (held  in  reserve)  -  $45  million 

While  we  believe  that  the  total  value  of  the  resolution  778  Iraqi  assets  is  about 
$117  billion,  it  is  difficult  to  predict  how  much  will  be  placed  in  the  UN  escrow 
account.   The  U.S.  holds  about  $700  million,  but  these  funds  will  only  be  moved  up  to 
the  $200  million  ceiling.    In  addition,  because  the  resolution  limits  transfer 
obligations  to  fifty  percent  of  the  amount  deposited,  we  will  only  transfer  these 
funds  as  funds  are  provided  by  other  countries.   We  believe  that  many  states  are  not 
transferring  funds  because  the  funds  are  subject  to  third  party  claims. 

7.  To  what  purpose  are  these  unfrozen  assets  applied? 

-  To  what  extent  will  funds  be  transferred  to  the  U.N.  Compensation  Fund? 

-  To  what  extent  will  funds  from  this  account  defray  the  costs  of  UNSCOM? 

-  To  what  extent  will  they  be  applied  to  other  humanitarian  relief  efforts? 
Answer 

The  UN  Has  allocated  the  funds  as  follows: 

-  Compensation  Commission  -  $21  million 

-  UNSCOM  -  $30  million 

-  Return  of  Kuwaiti  property  -  $4  million 

-  Humanitarian  programs  -  $40  million 

-  Balance  (held  in  reserve)  -  $5  million 

8.  What  is  the  status  of  Iraq's  nuclear  program? 

-  What  is  the  status  of  its  long-range  missile  development  program? 

Fifty-four  UN  inspections  have  forced  Iraq  to  disclose  or  destroy  a  significant 
portion  of  its  weapons  of  mass  destruction  (WMD)  capability. 
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lAEA/UNSCOM  efforts  have  been  most  effective  in  the  nuclear  area, 
destroying  key  building,  equipment,  and  capabilities  at  several  enrichment  sites, 
research  facilities,  and  weapons  design  facilities.   It  is  unlikely  that  Iraq  retains  any 
significant  undeclared  nuclear  facilities. 

Yet,  Iraq  retains  some  material,  equipment,  and  —  most  importantly  —  an 
extensive  cadre  of  well-trained  scientists  and  technicians  that  could  be  used  to 
rejuvenate  its  nuclear  weapons  program.  We  are  talking  with  the  IAEA  and  other 
member  states  about  destroying  or  rendering  harmless  some  items  and  long-term 
monitoring  of  others. 

UNSCOM  also  has  destroyed  much  of  Iraq's  long-range  missile  capability. 
Destruction  has  included  141  Scuds  and  14  mobile  launchers.  Scud  support  facilities, 
all  important  Iraqi  facilities  for  the  Badr  2000  (Condor-II)  missile,  and  a  good  deal  of 
indigenous  capability  to  manufacture  Scuds. 

However.  Iraq  still  has  human  emd  technological  resources  needed  to  regenerate 
is  ballistic  missile  programs.  Some  Scud-type  missiles  and  some  Scud  support 
equipment  and  launchers  may  well  remain. 

The  possibility  for  regeneration  of  Iraqi  nuclear  and  ballistic  missUe  programs 
makes  UN  monitoring  a  critical  function.   The  USG  thus  strongly  supports 
unrestricted  inspections  and  long-term  monitoring  in  Iraq  envisioned  under  UN 
Security  Council  Resolutions  687,  707  and  715. 

9.   What  is  the  status  of  the  Iraq-Kuwait  Boundary  Demarcation  Commission? 

-  Has  Iraq  taken  an  official  position  on  the  boundary  issue? 

-  During  the  confrontation  with  Iraq  in  December  and  January  the  Iraqis 
appeared  to  refer  to  the  guidelines  and  deadlines  set  out  by  the 
Commission  to  justify  Iraqi  actions  in  the  border  area. 

Do  these  statements  in  any  way  imply  Iraqi  acceptance  of  the  Border 
Commission's  conclusions? 

-  When  will  the  Iraq-Kuwait  Border  Commission  complete  its  work? 

-  Are  there  any  remaining  vestiges  of  an  Iraqi  presence  on  the  Kuwaiti  side 
of  the  border  as  newly  established? 

-  What  progress  has  been  made  on  demarcation  of  the  offshore  boundary 
section? 

Answer 

The  UN  Iraq-Kuwait  Boundary  Demarcation  Commission  was  created  pursuant 
to  UN  Security  Council  Resolution  687  to  carry  out  the  purely  technical  task  of 
demarcating  for  the  first  time  the  precise  coordinates  of  the  boundary  set  out  in  the 
1%3  "agreed  minutes"  signed  by  Iraq  and  Kuwait  upon  establishing  diplomatic 
relations.   The  Commission  met  most  recently  March  15-18.  1993  to  continue  its  work 
on  the  demarcation  of  the  offshore  boundary. 
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In  accepting  UNSCR  687  and  the  UN  Secretary  General's  terms  of  reference 
for  the  Commission,  Iraq  agreed  to  this  UN-sponsored  demarcation  process. 
Nevertheless,  Iraq  has  refused  to  participate  m  the  last  three  of  the  Commission's 
meetings  and  has  denounced  the  results  of  its  work.   In  Au^st  1991  Iraq  put  on 
record  jin  "objection  to  the  whole  operation  from  its  initiation"  of  the  Commission. 

Iraq  has.  from  time  to  time,  made  statements  suggesting  that  it  will 
nevertheless  abide  by  the  Commission's  decisions.  For  example,  one  argument  it 
advanced  for  not  removing  its  police  posts  from  the  border  area  was  tl^t  to  do  so 
would  prejudice  the  Commission's  work:  Iraqi  officials  provided  assurances  that  once 
the  Commission  completed  the  land  demarcation  Iraq  would  act  accordin^y.  Iraq's 
actions  and  statements  during  the  January  1993  property  retrieval  incursions  indicate 
how  unreliable  such  Iraqi  assurances  continue  to  be.  Although  in  the  end  Iraq 
evacuated  its  personnel  and  halted  its  cross-border  incursions  for  property  retrieval, 
this  only  came  after  firm  Security  Council  denunciations  of  Iraq's  conduct  and 
coalition  suppwrt  for  the  Council's  stance.  Politically,  Iraq  can  only  be  regarded  as 
accepting  the  UN-demarcated  boundary  with  Kuwait  when  it  1)  explicitly  states  its 
acceptance  of  the  boundary  and  2)  ceases  to  issue  inflammatory  statements  lajring 
claim  to  Kuwait.  So  long  as  the  Boundary  Demarcation  continues  to  meet,  a  third 
condition  would  be  for  Iraq  to  resume  participation  in  the  Commission's  activities. 
None  of  these  conditions  currently  exist. 

The  Boundary  Demarcation  Commission's  final  two  meetings  are  scheduled  for 
April  30-  May  4.  1993.  and  late  June  1993  at  which  time  the  final  coordinates  of  the 
newly-demarcated  land  and  offshore  boundary  will  be  communicated  by  the  UN 
Secretary  General  to  the  Security  Council. 

All  vestiges  of  an  official  Iraqi  presence  on  the  Kuwaiti  side  of  the  demarcated 
land  boundary  have  been  removed,  including  six  Iraqi  police  posts  that  were  on  the 
Kuwaiti  side  of  the  boundary  until  January  16,  1993,  one  day  beyond  the  UN-imposed 
final  deadline  for  their  removal.  Some  former  Iraqi  Government  buildings,  such  as 
those  which  now  house  the  UN  Iraq  Kuwait  Observer  Mission's  (UNIKOM)  northern 
sector  headquarters  at  Camp  Khor,  and  some  oil  field  installations  remain  in  Kuwaiti 
territory,  as  do  non-Kuwaiti  civilians  and  their  property. 

At  its  March  1993  meeting  the  Boundary  Demarcation  Commission  completed 
its  work  in  determining  the  course  of  the  offshore  boundary.   It  also  noted  the 
importance  of  navigational  access  for  both  Iraq  and  Kuwait,  expressed  its  view  that 
such  access  is  possible  for  both  states  to  and  from  all  their  territory  and  water 
bordering  the  boundary,  and  noted  that  this  right  of  navigational  access  is  provided 
for  under  the  rules  of  international  law  as  embodied  in  the  1982  United  Nations 
Convention  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea,  which  both  countries  have  ratified. 


C.   Iran 

1.   We  understand  a  number  of  projects  for  Iran  are  due  to  be  considered  by 
the  World  Bank  in  the  near  future. 

-  What  will  be  the  U.S.  attitude  toward  these  projects? 

-  Is  it  U.S.  policy  to  veto  all  World  Bank  projects  under  consideration  for 
Iran? 
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The  World  Bank  has  approved  several  loans  to  Iran  for  infrastructure  and 
development  projects.  U.S.  counterterrorism  legislation  requires  that  we  vote  against 
all  such  loans  to  Iran,  which  has  been  designated  a  state  sponsor  of  terrorism  since 
1984.  (We  do  not,  however,  have  the  ability  to  veto  loans.) 

We  have  done  more  than  vote  against  these  loans.  We  have  actively  opposed  a 
resumption  of  World  Bank  "business  as  usual'  lending  to  Iran,  citing  both  economic 
and  political  grounds.  We  note  Iran's  large  and  rapidly  rising  short  term  debt  and 
serious  arrears  to  our  OECD  partners,  which  make  Iran  a  bad  credit  risk.  Further, 
we  question  the  appropriateness  of  resumed  World  Bank  lending  given  Iranian 
expenditure  choices  —  such  as  pursuing  an  expensive  nuclear  power  generation 
program  when  cheaper,  more  readily  accessible  sources  of  power  are  available,  and 
Iran's  decision  to  devote  scarce  hard  currency  to  military  rearmament  rather  than 
economic  development. 

2.   I  understand  that  what  remains  today  in  the  Hague  Tribunal  for  Iranian 
claims  is  $11  billion  in  former  Iranian  military  claims  agamst  the  U.S. 

-  What  will  be  the  Clinton  administration's  position  on  resolution  of  these 
claims? 

-  Will  there  be  any  change  from  the  Bush  administration? 

Answer 

It  is  true  that  a  number  of  major  government-to-government  claims  remain 
pending  at  the  Iran-U.S.  Claims  Tribunal  at  The  Hague.   The  largest  of  these  is  a  case 
m  which  Iran  claims  billions  of  dollars,  primarily  for  alleged  overcharges  and 
non-deliveries  of  military  equipment  under  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  relationship 
we  had  with  the  Shah  prior  to  the  revolution.   It  is  not  clear,  however,  whether  the 
$11  or  $12  billion  in  "frozen  assets"  which  Iranian  leaders  frequently  refer  to  is  a 
reference  to  this  case.  At  any  rate,  we  believe  Iran's  claims  are  vastly  inflated,  and 
are  defending  our  positions  at  the  Tribunal. 

In  addition  to  the  government-to-government  claims,  there  are  also  other  cases 
involving  dual-nationals'  (Iranian- Americans')  claims  for  properties  seized  by  the 
Islamic  Republic  after  1979  and  before  1981. 


We  have  handled  The  Hague  process  as  a  purely  legal  one,  and  continue  to  do 


so. 


3.  To  what  extent  is  Iran  supporting  Islamic  fundamentalist  groups  throughout 
the  region?  Which  groups?  Are  its  relations  with  Sudan  an  important  factor  in  these 
efforts? 

Answer 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  Islamic  fundamentalism  and  extremists 
who  use  Islamic  precepts  to  justify  the  use  of  violence  and  coercion  to  achieve  their 
goals.   Our  concern  is  with  Iran's  support  for  extremist  groups,  both  Islamic  and 
secular,  which  engage  in  terrorism  or  other  acts  of  violence. 
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Some  Iranian  leaders  would  like  to  take  credit  for  the  rise  of  political  and 
militant  Islam,  and  some  Middle  East  goverrmients  are  inclined  to  blame  Iran  for 
this  phenomenon.  The  movements  in  question  often  pre-date  the  Islamic  Republic, 
however,  have  their  roots  in  domestic  conditions,  and  do  not  depend  on  Tehran  for 
survival. 

Iran  does  provide  vital  support  to  Lebanese  Hizballah,  and  it  exercises 
significant  influence  over  that  movement.   It  also  endorses  Palestinian  rejectionist 
groups  such  as  Hamas  and  the  PFLP-GC,  which  have  sought  to  disrupt  the  Middle 
East  peace  process  with  violence.  Public  allegations  that  Tehran  is  channeling 
support  to  these  and  other  extremist  groups  Sirough  their  Sudanese  offices  are 
troubling,  and  we  have  expressed  our  concerns  to  the  Goverrunent  of  Sudan.  I 
cannot  go  into  further  detaUs  in  open  session. 

D.  United  Arab  Emirates 

1.   We  understand  that  the  UAE  is  interested  in  acquiring  a  high-resolution 
recormaissance  satellite  from  a  US  company. 

-  What  is  the  State  Department's  position  on  whether  to  grant  a  license  for 
such  a  sale? 

Answer 

The  Department  of  State  believes  this  matter  raises  a  number  of  broad  policy 
concerns  which  will  have  to  be  resolved  before  any  request  could  be  seriously 
considered  let  alone  approved.   To  this  end,  we  are  carefully  examining  the  general 
issues  on  an  interagency  basis  in  order  to  form  a  broad  policy  that  will  enable  us  to 
deal  coherently  and  consistently  with  transfer  requests. 

rV.  COUNTRY  QUESTIONS 

A.   Israel 

1.   The  United  States  has  had  a  long-standing  agreement  with  the  Government 
of  Israel  that  Israel  will  not  apply  VAT  taxes  to  monies  received  by  private 
voluntary  organizations  (PVO)  as  part  of  the  U.S.  assistance  program  in  the  occupied 
territories.   The  principle  behind  this  agreement  is  that  U.S.  taxpayers  should  not  be 
asked  to  pay  VAT  on  humanitarian  assistance. 

The  Subcommittee  has  recently  learned  that  Israel  is  requiring  The  Society  for 
the  Care  of  the  Handicapp)ed  in  Gaza,  an  indigenous  Palestinian  PVO  that  is  a 
recipient  of  U.S.  assistance,  to  pay  VAT  taxes  on  this  aid. 

-  Have  we  discussed  this  matter  with  the  Israelis? 

-  What  have  they  told  us? 

-  Could  you  please  report  back  to  the  Subcommittee  on  this  matter? 

Answgr 
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The  U.S.  Embassy  in  Tel  Aviv  has  discussed  this  issue  with  the  GOI  on  a 
number  of  occasions  going  back  several  years.  Our  most  recent  discussion  with  the 
GOI  was  in  August  1992. 

The  GOI  has  consistently  taken  the  position  that  international  PVOs  are  eligible 
for  a  tax  exemption  on  purchases  made  under  approved  assistance  projects,  but  that 
it  is  unable  to  provide  an  exemption  for  a  local  organization,  whether  it  is  Palestinian 
or  Israeli,   the  Israelis  have  suggested  that  the  Soaety  for  the  Care  of  the 
Handicapped  (SCH)  in  Gaza  use  an  existing  America  PVO  or  a  UN  organization  to 
make  purchases  under  its  tax  exemption  and  to  transfer  the  equipment  to  SCH.  We 
have  made  this  suggestion  to  SCH.  but  they  point  out  that  their  previous  efforts  to 
work  with  American  PVOs  or  U.S.  organizations  on  this  issue  have  been  unsuccessful. 

In  our  last  discussion  with  SCH  on  this  subject,  they  informed  us  that  they 
planned  to  contact  the  GOI  directly.   If  they  are  unable  to  work  out  a  solution,  we 
would  be  prepared  to  work  with  the  two  sides  to  seek  a  reasonable  solution  which 
maintains  the  principle  that  U.S.  taxpayers'  money  should  not  be  used  to  pay  foreign 
tcixes  on  humanitarian  assistance  projects. 

2.  According  to  various  reports,  the  Rabin  government  has  shown  little 
initiative  and  achieved  minimal  results  on  economic  reform,  including  privatization. 

-  What  is  your  assessment  of  the  Rabin  government's  performance  thus  far 
on  economic  reform? 

-  How  would  you  evaluate  current  Israeli  efforts  at  immigrant  absorption? 

Answer 

Prime  Minister  Rabin  came  into  office  last  July  with  a  strong  commitment  to 
economic  reform  based  on  the  two  objectives  of  reducing  government  involvement  in 
the  economy  and  stimulating  private  sector  growth.   The  government  has  take  a 
number  of  steps  to  accomplish  this,  but  major  political  and  institutional  obstacles 
continue  to  slow  the  pace  of  economic  reform  m  Israel. 

The  Israeli  government  has  made  the  most  progress  in  the  areas  of  financial 
and  capital  market  reform  and  trade  liberalization.   A  new  free  trade  agrement  was 
recently  signed  with  EFTA  countries  to  complement  the  existing  ones  with  the  U.S. 
and  the  EC.   The  government  has  also  sharply  reduced  the  state  budget  deficit;  the 
1993  budget  anticipates  a  deficit  of  about  4.5  percent  of  GDP.  roughly  half  the  level 
of  recent  years.   A  number  of  steps  have  also  been  taken  to  simplify  government 
regulations  governing  economic  activity.   Progress  on  reforms  has  been  slowest  in  the 
areas  of  labor  markets,  competition  policy  and  privatization.   While  the  government 
recently  decided  to  privatize  a  major  company  which  owns  and  operates  industrial 
properties,  it  has  put  off  action  regarding  the  major  banks  and  telecommunications 
monopoly. 

We  are  encouraged  by  the  commitment  of  the  government  -  including  the 
Prime  Minister  -  to  implement  serious  economic  reforms.   Nevertheless,  much 
remains  to  be  done.   We  believe  we  will  have  a  better  sense  of  the  prospects  for 
success  after  bilateral  consultations  wit  the  Israelis  on  economic  reform  issues  in  the 
U.S. -Israel  Joint  Economic  Development  Group  (JEDG).   We  hope  to  have  a  meeting 
of  the  group  in  the  near  future. 
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Concerning  immigrant  absorption,  the  number  of  immigrants  to  Israel  from  the 
former  Soviet  Union  has  tapered  off  because  of  the  improving  human  rights  situation 
there  and  the  34  percent  unemployment  rate  among  new  immigrants  in  Israel. 
Immigration  was  down  to  6.271  in  Januaryr  and  4.324  for  February.  Government  and 
Jewish  Agency  officials  estimate  that  immigration  in  1993  will  be  approximately  8.000 
per  month. 

The  main  problem  in  the  absorption  effort  is  the  creation  of  jobs  for  the  new 
immigrants.  Finding  adequate  housing  and  the  infrastructure  (schools  medical 
facilities,  etc.)  to  support  them  has  also  placed  a  significant  burden  on  the  Israeli 
govenmient. 

B.  West  Bank  and  Gaza 

1.  Violence  on  both  sides  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  has  been  on  the  increase 
in  recent  months.  Since  December  1992.  several  Israelis  have  been  murdered,  and  the 
IDF  has  killed  Palestinians  at  a  rate  not  seen  since  the  first  years  of  the  intifada. 

—  Why  have  killings  increased? 

—  Are  the  Israelis  using  more  aggressive  tactics  in  confronting  Palestinian 
demonstrators  or  are  the  number  and  intensity  of  Palestinian 
demonstrations  once  more  on  the  rise? 

Answer 

The  increased  violence  results  from  deliberate  attempts  by  extremist  elements 
to  disrupt  the  negotiations.   There  has  also  been  an  increase  in  the  intensity  and 
violence  of  Palestinian  demonstrations,  particularly  in  the  Gaza  Strip,  since  the 
deportations  in  mid-December. 

The  Government  of  Israel  has  just  announced  a  package  of  security  measures 
including  permitting  soldiers  to  open  fire  on  Arabs  seen  carrying  firearms,  in  order 
to  respond  to  increased  Palestinian  attacks  on  Israelis,   the  IDF  has  adopted  more 
aggressive  tactics  in  its  search  for  wanted  Palestinian  intifada  activists.   The  tense  and 
violent  situation  in  the  occupied  territories,  particularly  Gaza,  has  contributed  to 
soldiers'  increased  use  of  lethal  force.  We  have  urged  aU  parties  to  exercise 
restraint. 

2.  Even  before  the  December  17,  1992  expulsion  of  400  Palestinians  active  in 
the  Palestinian  Islamic  organization,  Hamas,  support  for  this  group  in  the  occupied 
territories  has  been  on  the  increase.   Hamas  reportedly  won  a  composite  of  over  40 
percent  of  the  vote  in  the  various  elections  held  in  the  occupied  territories  in  1992. 
mcluding  votes  in  universities,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  professional  associations,  and 
unions. 

—  How  strong  is  Hamas  in  the  occupied  territories  today? 

—  Has  its  popularity  been  enhanced  by  the  deportees'  issue? 

—  What  type  of  threat  does  Hamas  pose  for  the  peace  talks? 
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We  only  have  anecdotal  information  indicating  the  extent  of  support  for  any 
of  the  Palestinian  groups  in  the  occupied  territories.   Islamic  fundamentJilist  groups 
appear  to  have  more  support  in  Gaza  than  in  the  West  Bank.   In  the  absence  of 
generally  accepted  methods  for  gauging  public  opinion,  such  as  accurate  polls,  the 
exact  extent  of  that  support  is  difficult  to  determine  reliably. 

A  number  of  factors  have  contributed  to  the  apparently  increased  popularity  of 
Hamas,  including  deteriorating  social  and  economic  conditions,  the  deportations,  and 
substantial  f  undmg  of  Hamas  activities.   The  phenomenon  of  political  Islam, 
however,  is  widespread  throughout  the  region. 

Through  carefully  planned  acts  of  violence  and  by  encouraging  individual 
Palestinians  to  attack  Israelis,  Hamas  and  other  extremist  organizations  hope  to 
disrupt  the  peace  talks. 

C.   Lebanon 

1.  During  his  Beirut  press  conference.  Secretary  of  State  Christopher  said  he 
discussed  with  Lebanese  leaders  the  possibility  of  various  types  of  US  aid  to  Lebanon, 
including  economic,  IMET,  and  "excess  military  equipment. 

—  Has  the  IMET  program  now  gone  forward? 
—   If  not.  why  not? 

-  Is  the  Administration  planning  to  seek  excess  defense  articles  for  Lebanon? 
If  so,  what  type  of  excess  equipment  are  you  likely  to  consider  for 
Lebanon? 


Answer 

We  are  in  the  final  stages  of  consulting  with  your  staff  on  resuming  the 
International  Military  and  Education  Training  (IMET)  program  which  was  suspended 
in  1991.   We  hop)e  to  be  able  to  release  the  $400,000  before  the  end  of  March,  and 
expect  the  first  IMET  student  to  arrive  in  the  U.S.  in  early  July. 

Last  year,  we  approved  the  sale  of  $500,000  in  non-lethal  excess  defense  articles 
(EDA)  -  vehicles,  spare  parts,  and  uniforms.   These  sales  greatly  facilitate  LAF 
ojjerations.  such  as  the  recent  deployment  of  Beirut's  southern  suburbs. 

Two  more  cases  were  approved  in  late  February,  and  we  expect  to  consult  with 
Congress  on  similar  requests  over  the  course  of  this  year. 
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THE  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 

WASHINGTON.  DC    20301-1000 


Honorable  Albert  Gore,  Jr. 
President  of  the  Senate 
Washington,  DC  20510 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

Pursuant  to  Section  9140  of  the  Fiscal  Year  1993  Department 
of  Defense  impropriations  Act  (P.L.  102-396),  I  am  submitting 
herewith  my  report  on  the  status  of  the  process  for  resolution  of 
commercial  disputes  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  prognosis  for  such 
disputes  which  remain  unresolved. 

According  to  information  available  to  the  Executive  Branch  as 
of  the  date  of  this  report,  the  following  claims  have  been 
satisfactorily  resolved  since  the  Department  of  Commerce  letter  of 
May  27,  1992,  referred  to  in  Sec.  9140(a)(1): 

-  Bucheit  International 

versus  Prince  Mishaal  bin  Abdul  Aziz; 

-  RSH  International 

versus  Ministry  of  Municipal  &  Rural  Affairs, 
Deputy  Minister  of  Town  Planning; 

-  Square  D  Ltd. 

versus  the  Ministry  of  Defense  and  Aviation; 

-  Texscan  Corporation 

versus  the  Royal  Commission  for  Jubail  and  Yanbu; 

-  Ashland  Technology 

versus  Saudi  Public  Transportation  Company 

-  L.  Michael  Milbrath  &  Plaza  Hotel 

versus  HH  Prince  Abdullah  bin  Jalawi. 

In  addition,  Harbert -Howard  Companies  has  accepted  payment  of  $6.8 
million  in  its  claim  against  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Water,  although  there  is  disagreement  between  the  parties  over 
whether  the  dispute  has  been  fully  resolved.  Also,  First  Chicago 
National  Bank  has  informed  us  that  it  has  just  received  a  partial 
payment  in  the  amount  of  S4.6  million  against  the  $6.9  million 
awarded  by  the  Board  of  Grievance  in  the  bank's  claim  against  the 
Ministry  of  Industry  and  Electricity.   Finally,  the  Saudi  Arabian 
Government  has  informed  us  that  it  believes  the  claim  of 
Continental  Illinois  Bank  against  King  Saud  University  is  more 
properly  directed  to  the  private  Saudi  contractor  to  whom  the 
American  bank  provided  financing. 

The  sense  of  Congress  expressed  in  Sec.  9140(b)  called  for 
the  United  States  Government  and  Saudi  Arabian  Government  to  work 
diligently  and  without  delay  to  resolve  satisfactorily  the 
outstanding  commercial  disputes.   I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the 
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Ambassador  of  Saudi  Are±)ia,  HRH  Prince  Bandar  bin  Sultan,  has  held 
discussions  with  the  former  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Policy, 
the  former  Assistcint  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  cuid  Business 
Affairs,  and  the  current  Assistaunt  Secretary  of  State  for  Near 
Eastern  Affairs  on  settling  the  disputed  claims.   In  addition  to 
resolving  the  specific  claims  cited  above,  he  informs  us  that  the 
Saudi  government  has  been  in  contact  with  almost  all  the  claimants 
to  arrive  at  settlement  data  and  proposals  to  be  presented  to  the 
various  Saudi  government  agencies  and  compemies  that  are 
principals  in  the  disputes.  The  Ambassador  has  emphasized  that 
the  Kingdom  seeks  to  resolve  the  disputes  on  a  mutually  fair  basis 
not  later  than  April  30,  1993,  specifically  including  the  claims 
involving  the  largest  dollar  amounts  in  controversy.   Agreed 
payment  schedules  could  be  established  for  the  largest  claims  if 
they  cannot  be  fully  paid  by  this  date.   I  will  provide  a  follow- 
up  report  at  that  time. 

Prince  Bandar  also  states,  however,  that  it  is  his 
Government ' s  view  that  several  of  the  claims  involve  highly 
controversial  allegations  by  the  claimants  as  well  as  provable 
breaches  of  contract  and  substantial  deviations  from  the  terms  of 
the  agreements  that  were  in  effect.   While  pointing  out  that  such 
controversies  could  prove  difficult  to  resolve,  he  informs  us  that 
he  is  determined  to  seek  a  reasonable  resolution  of  these  cases 
and  has,  in  fact,  been  authorized  by  his  Government  to  undertake 
to  resolve  all  the  claims.  As  a  step  toward  achieving  this 
objective,  his  personal  representative  was  recently  dispatched  to 
the  Kingdom  to  reach  agreement  with  the  relevant  Saudi  Arabian 
agencies.   I  aim  confident  that  Prince  Bandar  emd  his  Government 
fully  recognize  the  strong  interest  in  both  the  Congress  and 
Executive  Branch  in  reaching  prompt  and  satisfactory  resolutions 
of  all  claims. 

The  Conference  Report  that  accompanied  H.R.  5504  urges  the 
Executive  Branch  to  establish  a  "United  States-Saudi  Arabia 
Contract  Claims  Review  Commission"  to  act  as  a  mediating  force  to 
resolve  commercial  contract  disputes.   In  light  of  progress 
achieved  and  likely  to  be  achieved,  such  a  body  has  not  been 
constituted.   We  are  urging  the  Saudis  to  adhere  to  the  New  York 
Convention  on  the  Enforcement  of  Arbitral  Awards,  a  matter 
currently  under  consideration  by  the  Saudi  ArcLbian  Council  of 
Ministers. 

This  report  was  prepared  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Sincerely, 
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